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THIS volume of travels is presented to the public to 
serve a twofold purpose: to describe tiie scenes and 
incidents connected with tiie westward cruise of the 
steamship Cleveland, in 1910, and to give the average 
busy person an idea of what may be seen in a four or five 
months' trip around the world. 

To describe all that we saw and did would require 
volumes. Our problem has been one of condensation 
and selection. 

William H. Seward, gifted with the vision of a seer, 
has said, "The Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands, and 
the vast regions beyond will become the chief theater of 
events in the world's great hereafter." His prophecy is 
being fulfilled. 

Our own future commercial relations must be with the 
races beyond the Pacific, where lie our lately acquired 
possessions. Our business in the coming years, will be 
largely transacted on America's principal street — "The 
Pacific Ocean." 

The same Orient, which no one ever visits without a 
longing to return, will soon become the "Tourists' 
Mecca." For these reasons we have devoted the book 
largely to the description of the scenes and to our ex- 
periences in the lands between Honolulu and Cairo. 
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The illustrations are from photographs taken by mem- 
bers of the eastward and westward cruises, who very 
kindly placed at our disposal, their valuable collections. 

The publication of this book is due largely to the energy 
of Dr. Edward G. Link, of Rochester, New York, who, 
in his desire for a descriptive volume of the cruise, 
aroused the enthusiasm of the party to subscribe for 
enough volumes to make possible its publication. 

To Dr. Link and to those who have contributed pic- 
tures and to all others who have so kindly assisted in the 
preparation of this volume, the authors, in behalf of the 
members of the party, return thanks. 

William G. Frizell, 

Dayton, Ohio. 

George H. Greenfield, 

Elko, Nevada. 
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Out of the Golden Gate. 

TO encircle the globe is the ambition of every traveler. 
The thought of crossing our own broad land, of 
sailing many seas, of visiting Japan, China, the 
Philippines, Java. Burma, India, Egypt, and Europe, 
starts a thousand pleasurable dreams. The sense of real- 
izing these dreams came to 7S6 Americans when we 
gathered at San Francisco on the fifth day of February. 
1910, for a trip around the world, the longest part of 
which was to be upon the steamship Cleveland of the 
Hamburg-American Line. 

Mr. Frank C. Clark was the personal conductor of this, 
the largest civilian a round- the- world party in history. 
All the States but five were represented, while Canada 
sent a delegation of iifteen. To carry his large eastward 
an,d westward parties, Mr. Clarke had chartered the 
Cleveland. She was the first ship that ever went around 
the world solely to carry a tourist party. 

On October 16, 1909, the Cleveland sailed from New 
York on her eastward cruise, with a party of 650, and on 
January 31, 1910, on schedule time to the hour, she 
arrived at San Francisco. When she reached San Fran- 
cisco, with this great American party, she was fined a 
thousand dollars because, being a foreign ship, she had 
violated the United States coasting laws in carrying pas- 
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10 Around the World on the Clnrlaiid 

seiigers from one American port to another. From New 
York to Sail Francisco, by way of Enrope, Africa, and 
Asia, seemed like a long coasting trip. 

The sailing of a great liner is always interesting. To 
see lis sail, thonsands crowded the docks, while friends 
thronged the deck, bringing fruit and flowers and fare- 
well tokens in profusion. Soon the heavy whistle 



sounded, officers shouted, "All visitors ashore," and be- 
fore long the gang-planks were hoisted, the cables were 
loosened, the screws churned, and the great ship slowly 
swung out from the American shore. 

The hauling in of the last cable was like the breaking 
of honie ties. Though the band played, handkerchiefs 
. waved, the crowds cheered, yet in many a heart there 
was an undertone of sadness, from a dim foreboding as 
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Out of the Golden Gate 11 

to what might happen at home or at sea before our re- 
turn. It is not ail joy in the outward-bound ; yet, if there 
is a city of departure that can give to the starting trav- 
eler the inspiration or benediction of optimism, it is the 
marvelous phoenix city of San Francisco, that in its mag- 
nificent rebuilding since the earthquake bespeaks that 
American pluck and faith that dares to face confidently 
the perilous unknown. 

With flags and pennants flying from bow and stem, 
amid the salutes of passing ships, proudly we sailed 
across San Francisco Bay, We passed near Seal Rocks, 
where there is the dangerous undercurrent that caught 
the good ship Peking when she struck the ledge of rock, 
and left no vestige of her. Then, near evening, we sailed 
out through the Golden Gate, into the crimson path of 
the setting sun, a path that, with varying Imes, we were 
to follow around the world. 

From San Francisco to Honolulu is 2,090 miles, which 
we crossed in seven days. Few sails or funnels, no 
whales nor porpoises, and very little other animal life 
were seen on the great barren Pacific to attract our atten- 
tion, so we had the leisure in which to become acquainted 
with the ship and ship-life and somewhat with old Ocean 
itself. 

The Cleveland is a 17,000-ton, twin-screw, steel ship 
of the Hamburg- American Line, completed in 1909. She 
is 608 feet long, 65 feet wide atthe beam, has engines of 
11,000 horse power, a carrying capacity of 15,200 tons, 
and a speed of about fourteen knots an hour. She has 
bilge keels, little vibration, and is one of the steadiest 
ships afloat. 
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Out of the Golden Gate U 

Comparison often conveys ideas better than figures. 
Haul the Ctet'claud up into a city street, and she would 
be about a block and a half long. From her lower bag- 
gage room to the top of the hurricane deck, she is nine 






stories high. She could house a village, as her pas- 
sengers, officers, and crew on oiir voyage numbered 1,207. 
Her carrying capacity is e<|ua! to that of fifteen long 
freight trains, forty cars to a train. Her engines would 
run the machinery of the largest factory. 
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14 Around the World on the Cleveland 

The Clej-eland, like every other great ship, is a power- 
ful fighting machine. Her warfare is with the elements, 
every storm is a battle, and every voyage is a campaign. 
For her conflicts, she is made of steel and is equipped 
with double bottoms, air-tight compartments, submarine 
sea telephones, and wireless telegraphy. 

Properly, the commander of a ship bears a military 
title. The officers and the men behind the machinery on 
a ship are as important as the officers and the men behind 
the giin.s in an army. The Cleveland, from Captain 
Dempwolf, who for nineteen years has been a ship cap- 
tain, and who has received a decoration from the Em- 
peror of Germany for meritorious services, down to the 
rosy-cheeked deck boy, with ambition sometime himself 
to tramp the bridge, was ably officered and well manned. 
There was that German precision and German friction- 
less clockwork that characterizes the Hamburg-American 
Line's ships, and which, without hitch or accident, carried 
us safely across every sea and brought us promptly into 
every port. 

The provisioning of a great steamer is an important 
matter. A few of the Cleveland's provision items when 
we left San Francisco were: Meats, 140,000 pounds; 
milk and cream, 18,000 quarts; 103,000 eggs, 97,000 
oranges, 26,000 grapefruit ; flour, 148,000 poun<ls ; and 
ice cream, 6,000 bricks. 

The ship was by no means a dry one, for she sailed 
with 6,500 gallons of beer, 19,000 bottles of wine, 56,500 
bottles of mineral water, and 3,200 tons of fresh water. 
Her water supply was excellent on the whole voyage. 
The water taken into her reservoirs in the tropical ports 
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Out of Ike Golden Gate 15 

was good. In her coal bunkers were 5,500 tons of coal. 

As s!oon as we became acquainted with our ship, we 

were interested in meeting our leader, Mr. Frank C. 

Clark, who, from a barefoot boy, guiding visitors around 



Jerusalem, has developed into one of the greatest tourist 
conductors. Mr. Clark was born in Xew Hampshire in 
1861, but when be was five years ol<l, his parents joined 
a colony of Adventists and moved to Jerusalem. Here 
he went to a German school and studied many languages 
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16 Around the World on the Cleveland 

to fit himself to be a conductor. Mr. Clark said he 
earned enough money as a boy guide to pay for his 
schooling. 



Mr. Clark in 1894 wigaged in the conducting business 
on a larger scale, and since that time he has run twelve 
cruises to the Orient. In 1909 he sent the Cleveland 
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Out of the Golden Gate 17 

around the world with his tourist parties. Before that 
time there had been sixteen well organized attempts to 
charter a ship to carry a tourist party around the world, 
but all had failed. Mr. Clark is a pleasant, modest, 
retiring gentleman, and is a genius as an organizer. 

Ship life on the Cleveland was one diversified round of 
restful recreation. The party was large enough to enable 
every one to find congenial companionship. The friend- 
ships formed at sea are often the most lasting. There 
were also numerous courtships, and two of the younger 
members of the party became so in love that they obtained 
a special dispensation from the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to be married in London before their return. 

In the evenings there were varied entertainments. Pro- 
gressive bridge and euchre parties, lectures by popular 
speakers on places to be visited, meetings of the Trav- 
elers' Club at which members of the party described their 
unusual experiences at places visited, and dances on deck, 
furnished amusement for everybody. 

A dance on deck was interesting to both the dancers 
and spectators. The wide port promenade deck would be 
cleared of steamer chairs, the floor sanded, the sides fes- 
tooned with the flags of many nations, and the whole 
brightly lighted by clusters of colored electric lights. 
Music was furnished by the very excellent ship orchestra. 
When the deck was crowded with the ladies in their low- 
neck evening gowns, and the gentlemen in their full-dress 
suits, the scene in this floating and sometimes rolling ball- 
room was brilliant and stimulating. The last dance was 
a fancy dress ball, at which many Oriental costumes were 
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Out of the Golden Gate 1*1 

The most delightful feature of the voyage was the sea 
itself. It was never the same, but always refreshing and 
invigorating. There were varying lights and shades, and 
shifting movements that made it responsive to, or expres- 
sive of, all one's moods. By sunlight, moonlight, or star- 
light, in calm or storm, it always fascinated. 

Among the various phenomena at sea, the rainbows 
often attracted attention by their peculiar beauty and 
brilliancy. Frequently the white- crested waves broke 
into millions of sparkles that, in the glistening sun. 
created myriads of tiny rainbows. Several times rain- 
bows arched the heavens and completed the circle in the 
sea, showing no ends of the arc with the fabled pots of 
gold. 

Yet there were a few who did not always enjoy the 
glorious old ocean. Before some had acf]uired their sea 
legs we ran into a heavy blow off San Francisco, which 
lasted several days and caused them to pay tribute to 
Neptune. The devehnd. however, was such an unusually 
steady ship that in a few days all were well, and mal de 
mer was unknown afterwards. In good spirits, in good 
health, and in full enjoyment of old ocean, we reached 
Honolulu. 
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Honolulu, the Paradise of the Pacific. 

FLOWERS, music, climate, and cordiality are the para- 
dise-creating characteristics of Honolulu. They 
make all visitors remember Honolulu as the most 
heautifiil, lovable spot of the imiverse. With music and 
flowers we were greeted. When the Cleveland entered 
the hay. she stopped to receive the welcoming launches, 
bearing an Hawaiian orchestra and singers, and laden 
with flowers. After a serenade, the ship's steps were 
lowered and up tripped sprightly Hawaiian maidens, fol- 
lowed by a reception committee carrying bushel -baskets 
of flowers. There were carnations, plumaria, and many 
other bright blossoms, strung in garlands, called leis, 
which the comely maidens tied around our necks. This 
leis flower welcome is an old native custom maintained in 
Honolulu. There were thousands of these leis, and soon 
the decks looked like walking flower gardens. When we 
marched down onto the dock, thi.s garlanded and 
wreathed, and wearing big, bright buttons presented by 
the reception committee bearing the Hawaiian word of 
welcome, "Aloha," we looked as foolish, but felt as proud, 
as sweet girl graduates carrying their daisy chains. 

On the new dock, to which the Cleveland was fastened, 
and which only a month before she had christened, the 
royal Hawaiian band welcomed us with Aloha and other 
airs, and many people were there to greet their American 
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Honolulu, the Paradise of the Pacific 21 

friends. The Shriners of Honolulu furnished automo- 
biles for the Shriners on the Clez-eland, and royally enter- 
tained them. 

Honohihi, the capital of the American territory of 
Hawaii, is situated picturesquely on the southern side of 
the island of Oahu, with a well -protected bay in front, 
and with verdure-covered volcanic mountains in the rear. 
Oahu is the third island in size of the Hawaiian group, 
Hawaii being the largest. 

Honolulu is a growing city with a mixed population of 
whites, Hawaiians, Japanese, and Chinese, numbering 
about fifty thousand. The city has a modern progressive 
American appearance, with well-paved streets, electric 
car lines, substantial business blocks, large hotels, and 
beautiful residences. Above all, Honolulu has a delight- 
ful climate during the entire year, although it is south of 
the Tropic of Cancer, and is also about one himdreil 
miles further south than either Havana or Calcutta. The 
chief glory of Honolulu is in its luxuriant tropical vegeta- 
tion, with its brilliant blossoms. 

The principal sights of Honolulu are the Government 
Building or old Palace, the Bishop Museum, the Cora! 
Congregational Church, the Pali, the Punch Bow!, Wai- 
kiki Beach, and the Aquarium. All can be visited easily 
in a day, but Honolulu can be enjoyed indefinitely. 

The Government ISuilding is an unpretentious struc- 
ture, and was the royal palace under the monarchy. On 
August 12, 1898, above it, were unfurled the Stars and 
Stripes, and then Hawaii became an American territory 
and a stepping-stone in the great Pacific highway to the 
rich markets of the Orient. 
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22 Around the World on the Cleveland 

In front of the Government Building is the statue of 
King Kamehameha the Great, which is worth noting. 
He is the one great man in all Hawaiian history. He was 



born in 1737, on the island of Hawaii, and was one of 
the younger chiefs when the roaming English Captain 
Cook rediscovered the islands in 1778. He met and be- 
came a friend of Captain Cook's, and was not present at 
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the unfortunate figlit in which Captain C<K)k was killed in 
1779. He soon became the great chief of his own island. 
and then with his warriors went in canoes and conquered 
the other islands and became ruler of them all. From a 
savage chief he developed into a civilized ruler. He died 
in 1819, still a pagan, a year before the Congregational 
missionaries arrived. He had abandoned his idols, how- 
ever, and at eighty-two. when dying, refused to permit 
the old Hawaiian custom to be followed, of human sacri- 
fices to their gods, for the prolongation of the chief's life. 

The Bishop Museum, near by, is rich in objects of 
interest that pertain to South Sea Island and Hawaiian 
life and customs. Here is the famous large war coat of 
the great Kameliameha. It is valued at $150,000, and 
was used as a mantle of state by all the monarchs. It is 
made of the yellow feathers of the manna bird, which is 
found only in the mountains, and one bird fiimislie<! only 
two small tufts of feathers. It is said that nine genera- 
tions were employed in making it. 

The old Coral Congregational Church, in the same 
neighborhood, is, on account of its suggestiveness, the 
most interesting structure in Honolulu. In 1820 several 
Congregational missionaries came from Boston. In a 
short time the natives abandoned their idols and became 
Christians. This rapid Christianization of the people has 
no parallel in missionary history. With this conversion 
came also education and civilization. The families and 
descendants of these missionaries have been among the 
most progressive and substantial forces in Hawaii. 

On Sunday morning T attended church services here. 
On the second floor is the main auditorium. At the rear 
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is a raised platform upon which formerly sat royalty, but 
upon which visitors are seated now. The preacher, choir, 
and congregation were Hawaiian and the services were 
in that language. The gray-haired, dark-skinned preacher 
was forceful and eloquent, the choir and congregation 
sang soft, plaintive melodies, and the large congregation 
was well-dressed and well-appearing. 

At church I noticed that Paris styles, even to big hats, 
were followed and that few of the holokus or Mother- 
Hubbards were worn, which were the fashionable 
Hawaiian gown imtil recently. The early missionaries 
taught the savage native women to make Mother-Hub- 
bards, as they were made easily, and their children con- 
tinued to use them. When I visited Honolulu about eight 
years ago. they were quite common. It seemed strange 
then to see a wealthy lady driving in her carnage or 
shopping in a Mot her- Hubbard of fine material and 
handsomely embroidered. 

The Hawaiian people are a good-natured, easy-going, 
attractive people, who are decreasing rapidly in numbers. 
They are of a very dark color and well built. Some of 
the girls are very bright and pretty, but as they grow 
older they are inclined to stoutness. 

There are a number of interesting short excursions 
from Honolulu. Every visitor drives or motors out 
Nuannu Avenue, past beautiful bungalows, and on up 
the narrowing valley, with its cool breezes, six or seven 
miles, to the Pali or precipice. This is a sheer declivity 
about a thousand feet high, and from it is obtained a 
view of sea, valley, and mountain that rivals the one 
from the top of the rock at Capri, Italy. 
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26 Around the World on the Cleveland 

Up this same valley the conquering Kamehamelia, in 
1795, drove the King of Oahu and forced his army over 
the precipice to instant death, Kamehameha then becom- 
ing ruler of all the Hawaiian Islands. 

Another delightful drive is a winding one up to the 
cone of the extinct volcano, Punch Bowl, where is 
obtained a fine view of the harbor, of Diamond Head, of 



Pearl Harbor, and of the fortifications that our govern- 
ment is building to make for us a Gibraltar in the Pacific, 
Honolulu occupies a strategic position in our future 
Oriental history. 

Waikiki Beach is reached easily by electric cars, that 
pass through avenues lined with stately palms and by 
beautiful homes surrounded by spacious grounds, bright 
with flowers. In front of one of these yards our crowded 
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car stopped on a siding. The beauty of the flowers 
tempted some to invade the yard, when the lady of the 
house appeared and invited us all to come in and to help 
ourselves. At the same time she called to her children to 
run and to cut as many flowers as they could for us. 
This was but one of many like instances. One hardly 
could admire a flower in a Honolulu yard but some one 
would present it to him. 

On the way to Waikiki, banana plantations were 
passed. The finer banana is grown by means of irriga- 
tion, and the plant seldom exceeds eight feet in height. 
At Waikiki is a splendid sloping beach and usually a fine 
surf. The temperature of the water is always about 
eighty, and bathing in winter and summer is delightful. 
Here the natives indulge in riding on surf-boards, in out- 
rigger canoe races, and other water sports. 

At the beach, some Hawaiians cooked taro-root on hot 
stones, covering it with wet leaves and earth, and after- 
wards pounded it into poi, the national dish, which they 
gave us to eat. The taro-root is a cross between a sweet 
potato and a yam, and, when pounded into poi, makes a 
sticky, mealy substance that is fairly edible. In the same 
way they cooked a pig, and the mouths of the natives 
watered as they scented the odor. 

Near Waikiki Beach is the Acjuarium. It is the most 
interesting one in the world on account of the many 
queerly shaped, brightly colored fish. They are mostly 
inhabitants of the warm Hawaiian waters. 

Many rode out in automobiles to view the sugar-cane 
and pineapple plantations. Sugar is king in Hawaii and 
Mr. Spreckels has a beautiful home in Honolulu. The 
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sugar yield for 1908 amounted to over forty million 
dollars, and the largest siigar mill in the world is here. 

The pineapple plantations are very large, and the most 
delicious pineapples are raised here. 

The epicurean globe-trotter double stars the places in 
which he finds particularly delicious things to eat. For 
instance, he always remembers the large, solid, luscious 
strawberries at Tronjdem, Norway, near the Arctic 
Circle: the omelets at Madam Poullarde's at Mont St. 
Michel, France; the candied fruits at Granada, Spain: 
the fried sardines at Amalfi, Italy; the papaia ices at 
Clark's, Manila, and the pineapples at Honolulu. The 
pineapples are so rich and sweet and Uiscious that there 
is not the usual hard core, and sugar is not required. It 
is almost worth a trip to Honolulu just to eat the fresh, 
ripe, Hawaiian pineapples. 

Music is another pleasant memory of Honolulu. 
Everywhere we heard and enjoyed Hawaiian music. The 
large royal Hawaiian band played at the hotels while we 
ate. On Saturday evening a dance was given in our 
honor at the roof garden of the great Young's Hotel. 
Here a Hawaiian orchestra rendered dance music, while 
excellent Hawaiian singers sang Hawaiian songs as we 
danced. The effect was novel and most pleasing. 

For two days our party was kept busy, interested, and 
delighted at Honolulu. Then, promptly at five o'clock on 
Sunday afternoon, we sailed. The great dock was 
crowded to wave us farewell. Just as the ship was swing- 
ing loose, two ladies of our party came rushing, screaming 
to the end of the pier. They had been out in the conntrj' 
in an automobile which had broken down, and, arriving 
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late, they were frantic as they saw the ship departing. 
The Cleveland did not stop, but the ladies were lowered 
hastily into a. small boat which overtook us in the harbor. 
No one was late afterward.s. 

As we were sailing away, there came to us across the 
bay the strains of Aloha, played on the shore by the 
royal Hawaiian band. As this paradise island of the 
Pacific, with its flowers, music, and hospitality, had made 
us constantly feel Aloha, there seemed a special fitness 
in this welcome song, even as a farewell. 
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Yokohama. 

FROM Ilonolnhi to Yokohama was a delightful twelve 
days,' voyafje of 3,440 miles. The weather was 
pleasant and the sea was smooth with the excep- 
tion of one or two days, when the waves broke over the 
bow, (hicking the more venturesome passengers. For the 
only time during our long voyage, 
racks were put on the tables to pre- 
vent the dishes from sliding off. 

The special incidents of this voy- 
age were the celebrating of Wash- 
I ington's ISirthday by an elaborate 
<linner and patriotic speeches, and 
I the crossing of the 180th meridian, 
where a day was dropped from the 
calendar. We jumped from Thurs- 
day night to Saturday morning and 
found that Captain Dempwolf had 
«ii /,.„.f.«™ rrf,.,. taken out of our lives February 18, 

■■Ohio- 1910. 

The story then was told of a religious Scotchman on 
another ship, which reached this meridian on Sunday, 
who became very angry when the captain, on Saturday 
night, announced that he would drop Sunday and pass to 
Monday. The Scotchman protested that God made Sun- 
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day, and that no mere ship captain had the right to 
abolish the holy day. 

At this 180th meridian, to ships sailing eastward, a day 
is added. At this same meridian the Occident dissolves 
into the Orient and the Far West becomes the Far East. 

Japan received ns royally. Even natnre greeted ns 
with smiles. At sunrise, as we were entering Yokohama 



Harlwr, Fujiyama, Japan's sacred mountain, lifted his 
snowy head above the mists and clouds for a few hours, 
and, pink with the rays of the early sun, beamed down 
upon Hs a most cordial welcome. 

Soon the Mayor of Yokohama and the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, dressed in European suits and 
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silk hats, came on board and conferred upon lis the free- 
dom of the city and presented us with neat solid silver 
badges bearing words of welcome. From this "Welcome 
to our City" at Yokohama to the farewell "Feast of I.^n- 
terns" at Nagasaki, our trip across the Island Empire was 
like a triumphal progress. From Emperor to peasant, all 



joined in contributing to the pleasure of our visit. There 
were smiles, "Ohios," banzais, arches, flags, balls, hands, 
and entertainments everywhere. 

Ours was the largest civilian party thai had ever visited 
Japan. Our visit was considered as an international 
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event of importance, and in welcoming us the Japanese 
felt that they were showing their good will to all America. 
So enthusiastic were our receptions that sometimes we 
almost wearied of our greatness. In the inland cities like 
Osaka and Kyoto, not so frequently visited by foreigners, 
we rode through such cheering crowds that we felt as if 
we were in a circus parade or traveling with Mr. Roose- 
velt. It seemed as if we could never escape the banzais 
and hurrahs. One day I said to a friend, "Let us go 
around into some quiet street and get away from these 
enthusiastic crowds." We were making our way quietly 
when, turning a comer, we were quite startled by the 
shrill banzai, and down before us we saw two chubby 
boys of five or six, with both hands up, holding American 
flags and shrieking "banzai." There were more fluttering 
American flags in Japan than I have seen in our own land. 
Usually the Stars and Stripes and the Rising Sun were 
crossed and waved together. 

In return for this royal welcome, we left a trail of gold 
across the empire and carried home with us such a 
friendly feeling for these energetic, progressive little 
people that our visit will probably prove a potential influ- 
ence in maintaining cordial relations between the United 
States and Japan. Only imbecile statesmanship at Wash- 
ington and Tokyo can ever set the Japanese and American 
boys to killing one another. 

Yokohama is a modern and prosperous city. Its sea 
front, around the deep harbor, has a solid European 
appearance. The city is the product of the last fifty 
years, having been only a fishing village when Commo- 
dore Perry, with his American fleet in 1854, forced the 
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treaty of commerce with Japan that opened the doors of 
Japan to the world. Before that, Japan had been a her- 
mit nation, and the death penalty was inflicted upon any 
foreigners who landed upon Japanese soil. Yokohama 
soon became a treaty port, and it has prospered as Japan's 
foreign commerce has increased. 



Yokohama is one of the most interesting and attractive 
cities in the world, although it has none of the usual great 
sights. It possesses no venerable temples, rambling 
palaces, nor extensive museums, but it has, however, 
luxurious hotels, tempting shops, well-kept streets, and 
everything is attractively Japanese. 

To get an idea of Yokohama as a whole, two or three 
jinrikisha rides usually are taken. One is through the 
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Japanese quarter and up on the hill above the railway 
station,, where there are a number of temples, tea-houses, 
and monuments, and from which one can look clown upon 
the city. Another attractive ride is down the Bund or 
water-front, past the foreign hotels and up to the Bluff, 
which is devoted to the residences of foreigners, whose 
homes are built in European style and whose yards are 



filled with flowers and shrubbery. There is passed on 
the way the United States Naval Hospital, several con- 
sulates, and the groimds and greenhouses of florists. 
Here can be seen the century-old dwarf pines and other 
trees, only a foot or two high, of which the Japanese are 
fond, and also many of the rarer Japanese flowers. A 
delightful afternoon ride is over the Bluff past the well- 
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known tea-house of A Hundred Steps, to Mississippi 
Bay, famous for its beautiful view and for the historic 
associations connected with Perry's treaty. 

The most interesting features of these rides are not, 
however, the views, but the curious things Japanese seen. 
The first thing that attracts attention is the jinrikisha, 
or baby cab on buggy wheels, with shafts and drawn by 
a man. The word is compounded of three Japanese 
words, meaning man-pull-car, and it is the Pullman car 
of the Far East. This seemingly typical Japanese vehicle 
is an American contribution to Japan, having been in- 
vented about 18?0 by an American Baptist missionary, a 
Mr. Goble, for his invalid wife. The new rubber-tired 
ones are made largely in New Jersey. The jinrikisha 
adds to the theory, often propounded, that the Japanese 
are adaptive and not inventive. 

When we mounted our jinrikishas for the first time we 
felt as self-conscious as if we were riding in a baby-cab 
down Broadway. Soon we became fond of this easy 
means of transportation, and sometimes attached to cer- 
tain ones of our little men-horses, whose lives are often 
shortened by pulhng these vehicles. 

These men run at a good trot with their heads down, 
and as they speed through the narrow, crowded streets, 
their purpose seems to be to come as near to every object 
as possible without hitting it. Sometimes they do not 
miss. Up in Tokyo, the East and the West came into 
collision and the East went under. Mr. Clinton C. 
Nickols, of our party, was in the typical vehicle of the 
East when it ran into the modern vehicle of the West, 
and he was badly bruised by his jinrikisha man's experi- 
ment in trying to stop an automobile. 
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The shops next concentrate the attention of the visitor. 
Shopping in Japan is poetry. In Yokohama it .soon 
becomes a mania. Yokohama is the most fascinating 
shopping city in the world, partly on account of the deli- 
cate, artistic beauty and cheapness of the goods, and 



partly on account of the ceremonial politeness of tlie 
shop-keepers. 

In the stores less frequented by foreigners, the old 
custom of removing one's shoes at the door, of entering 
in stocking feet, of being served with tea from daintily 
painted cups, and of drinking it with giggling girl clerks. 
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before examining the goods, is still maintained, much to 
the entertainment of the foreigners. After this hypnotic 
ceremony the customer is ready to buy anything, at any 
price. 

The best shops in Yokohama are in Benten Dori, 
Honcho Dori, Itchome, and in the foreign quarters, in the 
rear of the Grand and Palace hotels. Here are gathered 
for foreign sale the best that Japan produces. Many of 
the wares are made to harmonize with foreign tastes. 
For instance, here is the best place in the world to buy 
beautifully embroidered light-colored Chinese mandarin 
coats, because in China, white is the mourning color, and 
fine mandarin coats are seldom made there in light colors. 
The Chinese wear the gaudy reds and gold. 

The Japanese is enough of an Oriental to expect and to 
enjoy bargaining, A purchaser never buys without won- 
dering whether he has paid too much or has obtained a 
real bargain. It is said that the first customer in the 
morning can buy practically at his own price, for the 
Oriental dealer has a superstition that if he fails to make 
a sale to his first caller he will have bad luck all day. 

Sometimes it is interesting to make a small offer to 
see what will happen. I offered a dealer on the ship, who 
was insisting on my buying some Damascene culT-buttons, 
one yen, or fifty cents. He had been asking three yen, 
but as soon as I offered one, he said, "Take them." I 
wore them three times, when the tops dropped off. This 
does not equal my experience at Suez, however, where 
an Egyptian wanted three dollars for a gilded bracelet, 
and when I said thirty cents, he shouted, "Sold!" The 
question was, had I been sold for thirty cents? 
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As a rule, however, every one felt that he had received 
more than his money's worth with his Japanese pur- 
chases. The only regret was that more had not been 
bought. We were large buyers. So vigorously did the 
party attack the Yokohama shops that we were called 
"The Great American Around the World Shopping Expe- 
dition," The ladies were fascinated with the embroidered 
silks and linens for gowns, and table sets, which surpass 
in beauty and e.Kceed in variety and cheapness anything 
that our American stores can offer. For instance, a hand- 
somely embroidered pongee gown, made to order by an 
expert Chinese tailor, cost about fifteen dollars. 

The Chinese tailor is one of the most interesting insti- 
tutions in the Far East on account of the cheapness and 
rapidity with which he makes suits. In Yokohama we 
descended in force on one Chinese tailor who, in a week's 
time, made over five hundred white linen, duck, and 
pongee suits, besides countless embroidered pongee 
gowns. This tailor would take your measure in the 
morning, try on the suit in the afternoon, and deliver It 
-finished the next day. A linen suit of coat and trousers 
would cost five or seven dollars, and a pongee about 
fifteen. The Hong Kong tailor is cheaper. I had linen 
suits made there for three dollars, pongee for ten, and a 
fine English woolen for twelve dollars and a half. The 
style and workmanship are good. The Chinese tailor 
will copy accurately any gown, suit, or style. It is safer 
to have him copy than to originate. My pongee suits have 
seen good service at home and are very suitable for 
American summer wear. 

Among other attractive Japanese products are cloisonne. 
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which one can see manufactured at Yokohama, satsuma, 
lacquer, bamboo, and Damascene goods. The Damascene 
ware is made by inlaying gold in steel, and I think that 
the Japanese Damascene is cheaper and prettier than the 
famous Damascene ware at Toledo, Spain, 

Yokohama is also a good place for the purchase of 
lantern slides. The best colored slides cost about fifty 
cents apiece, and the Japanese are probably the most 
artistic lantern slide colorists in the world. 

The Japanese children are well worth observing; in 
fact, they are so numerous and so omnipresent that one 
cannot help noticing them. Raising babies seems to be 
the principal occupation. There are babies everywhere. 
There are so many that they inspired Mrs. Thomas 
Petherbridge to write the following poem for the Trav- 
elers' Club: 

BAISIES. 
"Babies homely, and babies pretty. 

Babies galore in Ci'ery eity; 

I am sure there is no limit at all 

To ehildren large or babies smalt. 

Babies dark, and babies fair. 

Babies ■li'ith heads sha-i-ed close and bare, 

Others 2i.-ilh hair as black as jet; 

Babies li-hosc hair and eyebrows met. 

Babies thin, and babies fat. 

Babies asleep as sound as a bat. 

Babies atvake with a happy smile. 

Babies whose eyes were stretched a mile; 

Babies short, and babies small, 

I really think I saw them all." 
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These babies are the best babies in the world. They 
never cry. All clay long they will ride on the backs of 
their not much bigger brothers and sisters, and laugh and 
play and sleep, but not cry. What a disturbance would 
an American baby with lusty lungs create in a Japanese 



house, where the inside walls are all made of paper 
screens! Scientists say that Japanese babies have not 
the nerves of American babies. The goodness of these 
Japanese babies makes life bearable in a country as 
densely inhabited as Japan, for Japan has a population 
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half as great as that of the United States crowded into a 
space not as large as that of the single State of Cali- 
fornia, As we saw the millions of babies and children, 
we realized Japan's need of territory for expansion. 



Many visited one of the large public schools in Yoko- 
hama. The school-building is a long, rambling, two- 
story frame structure. The walls and partitions are of 
thin wood and the doors slide in grooves. Outside of 
each room are lockers in which the children place their 
shoes. They sit in their stocking feet, and the boys and 
girls are in .separate rooms. 
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The pupils sat oii low benches behind low desks. In 
one room they were writing. Each pupil had his little 
paint pot and little brush with which he painted or drew 
characters on thin paper. The Japanese have no alpha- 
bet, hut use Chinese characters, and they have a different 
character for every word, so that' a pupil must learn 



about 2,500 different characters to read and write easy 
Japanese. 

No traveler is happy wlio does not visit a teahouse 
and see a geisha dance the first night that he is in Japan, 
and the impressions of that first night are never for- 
gotten. 

A number of us went to one of the most popular tea- 
houses. At the entrance, a stately belle of our party 
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objected strenuously to removing her shoes, for she said 
that she had put on new silk hose that morning and had 
poked her toe through one of them. She finally came 
with lis, and the geisha girls soon discovered the hole 
and quite embarrassed her by looking at her toe. 

In our stocking feet, we were escorted through corri- 
dors with polished wooden floors, to a beautiful little 
room. As in all Japanese rooms, there was the soft 
reed mat upon the floor, which shoes would destroy, ant! 
the walls were made of pretty sliding paper screens. 

Upon the floor we sat cross-legged and were served 
with light refreshments by bending, bowing, smiling Jap- 
anese maids, while we waited for the dressing and coming 
of the geisha dancers. Before long four or five of them 
arrived, wearing brightly variegated colored kimonas 
and obis. Their hair was arranged elaborately, and 
through it were stuck big, bright pins. 

I was surprised to find in a Japanese hair-dresser's 
window all sorts of artificial hair arrangements, for I 
never before suspected that the Japanese girls were so 
civilized as to wear false hair. 

The geisha girls, when quite young, attend geisha 
schools and learn to play on the samisen and koto, and 
to dance. Their employment is in going from tea-house 
to tea-house for the entertainment of the guests. Their 
dances are stiff, conventional affairs, and are intended 
to tell a story. Most travelers care very little for the 
geisha dances, but enjoy the geisha dancers. Although 
they usuaily speak iittle English, yet they are quick to 
understand motions, and are always bright, cheerful, and 
smiling. After spending the evening talking, laughing. 
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and giggling with them, we returnee! to our hotel, feeling 
that we hat! visited another world. 

A pleasant excursion from Yokohama is out to Kama- 
kura to see the Daibutsu. It is about an hour's ride by 
rail. Kamakura, several centuries ago, was a city of a 



million inhabitants, but now it is a mere village. In its 
glory several great temples were constructed, and in one 
of these temples the Daibutsu was erected. The temple 
later was destroyed by a tidal wave, but the great image 
survived, and it now stands in the open air. It is the 
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most imposing piece of Japanese art, although not as 
large as the Xara Daibutsii. Probably there is no other 
great statue in the world that so impresses the beholder 
with its calm, dignified repose. Its height is forty-nine 
feet, seven inches, and its other dimensions are in propor- 
tion. Its eyes, which are three feet long, are of pure gold, 
and the solid silver boss on the forehead, which represents 
wisdom, weighs thirty pounds. The image is made of 
sheets of bronze, welded together. The interior contains 
a small shrine, and one can climb up a ladder into the 
head. 

At Kamakura are also the ancient Temple of Hachi- 
man. near which stands a great icho tree, nearly twenty 
feet in circumference, and said to be- a thousand years 
old, and the Temple. of Kwannon, which is near the 
Daibutsii. In this is a large image of Kwannon or God- 
dess of Mercy. These temples are worth visiting, and 
Kamakura and the adjacent country are worth seeing, as 
they give an idea of the dense population of Japan. 
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Tokyo, the capital of Japan, is one of the largest cities 
of the world. It is located eighteen miles from Yoko- 
hama, and trains run every few 
minutes between the two cities. 

The center of the city is occii- 
]Hed by the Mikado's palace and 
groimds, which are siirroiinded 
by a great moat. The palace i.s 
a modern one, having been com- 
pleted in 1889. The old one was 
burned in 1872. The new palace 
is of mixed European and Jap- 
anese architecture. The public 
is not admitted. 

A great area surrounding the 
palace grounds has been con- 
verted into parks and public 
grounds, and about them have 
been erected a large number of 
government buildings of brick 
and stone in foreign style. They 
have been constructed so as to 

Wonder and Indifference withstand, if pOSsiblc, the fre- 

<|uent earthquakes. 
In this central governmental district is the very excel- 
lent foreign hotel. Imperial, at which we were guests 
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during our stay in Tokyo. The hotel has been very 
beautifully furnished and decorated by leading Japanese 
artists. At the hotel, which is a sort of international 
headquarters, a brilliant ball was given in our honor by 
the owners of the six leading Japanese newspapers. All 
the embassies and legations were represented by their 
younger set, and the principal European languages 
mingled with the Japanese. There were rank and title 
and wealth, and there were gorgeous gowns and glisten- 
ing gems. In beauty of gowns and in beauty of girls, 
America excelled. 

The Japanese present were particularly interesting. 
The prime minister sent his son to represent the govern- 
ment. He is a bright yotmg military officer, who wore 
an abundance of gold braid, and he seemed to be a gen- 
eral favorite. There were two other young officers pres- 
ent, sons of a Japanese hero at Port Arthur, who were 
good dancers and popular with both foreigners and 
Japanese. 

There were also there quite a number of young Jap- 
anese ladies, daughters of famous fathers, all of whom 
were dressed in Japanese style. Their kimonas were of 
rich materials, but of subdued and shaded tones. On 
their feet they wore flat straw sandals, held in position 
only by little cords that come up from the sandal, between 
the big toe and the next one, and then pass over the foot 
to the sides of the sandal. It was with great cleverness 
that they kept these sandals on as they waltzed and two- 
stepped with the Americans and Europeans. These 
young ladies had the grace, ease, and cheerful charm 
that characterize Japanese ladies, and to this they added 
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the culture of the higher schools, for they could speak 
several European languages. 

Two sisters attracted general attention because one 
was dressed in Japanese costume and the other in Euro- 



pean. Their father is an Englishman, well known for 
his writings on Japanese subjects, while their mother is 
Japanese, The younger sister is petite and looks attrac- 
tive and like a Japanese in her kimona, while the older 
and larger one, in her Paris ball-gown, has quite a 
European appearance. 
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Japan, sociaHy. presents many incongruities. Go- 
betweens still arrange marriages. Many of us met the 
very polished Japanese president of one of the large 
denominational colleges, and who is himself the graduate 
of an American college, and were surprised to learn that 
he had arranged a marriage for his sister to a man that 
she had never seen, and that he positively forbade her 
meeting him, although she desired to do so, until the 
wedding ceremony was to be performed. In explanation 
it was said that he had arranged a previous marriage for 
this sister, and upon her meeting the groom-to-be, before 
the wedding day, she had refused to marry him. 

Many of our party were entertained by wealthy Jap- 
anese who have palatial grounds. One of our party. Dr. 
Wm. F. King, for forty-five years president of Cornell 
College, Iowa, and who was at the time of his resignation 
the dean of American college presidents, furnishes the 
following description of his call upon Count Okuma, 
Japan's most famous living statesman ; 

"Through the courtesy of my friend, Mr. James C. 
Young, of our party. I was favored with an invitation to 
visit Count Okuma in his beautiful home in Tokyo. As 
he is the most eminent living statesman of Japan, ranking 
in ability and public services with the late Count Ito, I 
gladly accepted the invitation. It may not be generally 
known that Count Okuma has been the political leader of 
the Progressive party during the recent great transfor- 
mation of Japan. As Prime Minister for two terms, he 
exerted a tremendous influence in the reconstruction of 
the nation, a work, in some respects, unparalleled in the 
history of any, other nation. During one of his terms as 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs an attempt was made to 
assassinate him, the exploding bomb blowing off one of 
his legs. To show the type of the opposition, the would- 
be assassin was worshiped almost like a god. His tomb 
was constantly decked with flowers, incense was burned 
before it, verses were himg over it, and pilgrimages were 
made to it, so that the government in 1891 was compelled 
to pass a iaw prohibiting honors to deceased criminals. 

"Our call on Count Okuma was made in company with 
Mr. Yone Noguchi, a Japanese poet of some celebrity, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Young. We reached the residence, 
nestled in a charming park, at 10:00 a.m. The door of 
the vestibule was flanked by two colossal statues carved 
out of camphor trees, which formerly had been guards in 
ancient temples. We were conducted through wide hall- 
ways to a beautiful reception-room, which was ta.stefully 
furnished with rich silk damask furniture in gold and 
yellow, largely in French style. There were choice selec- 
tions of paintings, vases, and brir.-a-brac, but no museum 
of decorations such as we sometimes see in American 
homes. Of course, there was a large collection in reserve, 
put away in closets, from which harmonious selections 
are brought out from time to time to suit the occasion 
and the season. 

"Soon after we were seated, a servant brought in a 
large and exquisite vase of flowers. This was followed 
by several other varieties of flowers arranged in beautiful 
designs, for which the Japanese are especially celebrated. 
The room was warmed from a gas-grate, the asbestos of 
which was wrought in a unique design of woven chain- 
work. In one of the rear corners of the room stood a 
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fine dwarf evergreen tree reaching almost to the ceihng, 
throwing out its branches horizontally. There was also 
a smaller dwarf plum tree in full bloom near by. 

"Soon Count Okuma came in, preceded by his private 
secretary, a Professor Sheozawa of the Waseda Univer- 
sity, who acted as interpreter, and he introduced us in 
order. The Count, dressed in European costume, with 
frock coat, received us most cordially. Soon after the 
greetings, tea and other delicate refreshments were 
served. The conversation took a somewhat wide range, 
including topics, social, educational, and political, pertain- 
ing to both our countries. He was as glad to learn of our 
country as we were of his. 

"After a pleasant visit of over an hour, it was proposed 
to show us through the Japanese part of the house, the 
Count leading the way. Al! removed their shoes except 
the Count and myself. I was in the act of removing 
mine, but was urged not to do so — I suppose in deference 
to my antiquity. The Japanese part of the house facing 
the park on the east and south was largely of glass, 
affording fine views of the beautiful private park, inviting 
in its enchanting dells and charming vistas. I have never 
seen finer grounds either in our own country or Europe. 
Landscape architecture seemed to be carried to perfec- 
tion. Not only were there trees indigenous to Japan in 
abundance, but there were choice selections from many 
countries of the world. 

"We were then led to the greenhouse by the Count, 
his secretary, and several other attendants. The green- 
house was a perfect paradise of plants and flowers from 
all over the world. The collection of orchids was espe- 
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cially large and attractive. The variety of his plants and 
trees, it is said, runs up into the thousands. The Count 
gathered a beautiful bou(iuet for Mrs. Young, and he also 
presented flowers to each of us. After we returned to 
the drawing-room the Count kindly offered to send to our 
hotel for Mr. Young and myself copies of his various 
publications, inscribed on the flyleaves with autograph 
signatures. Among the books later received at the hotel, 
as promised, was his great work of two stout volumes, 
'Fifty Years of New Japan,' an English translation re- 
cently published in London. Some of the books were 
beautifully bound in white watered silk and gold. Of 
course, this special favor was highly appreciated, and 
will add greatly to the intrinsic value of the volumes. 

"In the future, Count Okuma is likely to stand out 
even more conspicuously in the field of education than 
that of statesmanship. He has founded and nurtured 
three independent schools. One is a college for women, 
of between 1,100 and 1,200 students, which I had the 
privilege of visiting and inspecting to my great satisfac- 
tion. Another is a high-grade school of finance. The 
most important is the great Waseda University, with its 
8,500 students, which is located near his home and is the 
special object of his labors, his watchful care, and his 
beneficence." 

In the same governmental center of Tokyo is the new 
theater built in foreign style. Here the Chamber of 
Commerce of Tokyo formally entertained us with a re- 
ception, a theatrical performance, and a buffet luncheon. 
The Mayor of Tokyo, who is a bright -looking young man 
and speaks English well, shook hands with all of us as 
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we entered. Afterwards there was an address of wel- 
come by Baron Shibnsawa, one of Japan's wealthiest 
noblemen, in which he emphasized the friendly relations 
that should exist between onr conntries. This same 



nobleman headed the Japanese commercial delegation 
that visited America in l'X)8. After responses from onr 
party, a very delightfnl play was given by a number of 
yoimg Japanese ladies of the new school of acting. A 
delightfnl luncheon followed. 

The native theaters are worth visiting, as here one sees 
old Japan. Down near the Ginza, the Broadway of 
Tokyo, I attended one. The performances begin at five 
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in the afternoon and last till near midnight. One can 
buy refreshments between acts. 

In the lobby were three great piles of shoes and Jap- 
anese paper umbrella.s. Every one has to check his shoes 
before entering. While pondering alwut leaving my shoes, 
an usher brought two meal sacks and fastened them over 
my shoes. Feeling like a kitten with its feet tied up in 
paper, I was led to an upstairs box. AH the Japanese sat 
on the floor, but a chair was brought to me. The main 
floor is divided into compartments that hokl from four to 
six, by partitions about a foot high. The theater, which 
seats about three thousand, was packed with a motley, 
responsive crowd, many of them at the same time eating, 
and smoking from tiny pipes. 

The stage is quite broad and deep. The central part 
revolves on a pivot so that the stage setting between the 
scenes is changed quickly by merely revolving the .stage. 
From the stage to the rear of the theater runs a platform 
about six feet wide, up and down which the leading actors 
make their entrances and exits. As they walk along this 
platform their step is stiff and stilted, to indicate that 
they are coming from a long distance. 

Much of the acting was conventional and the .'speech 
affected, but a few of the actors were very natural. In 
these old theaters there are no actresses, and it is some- 
times amusing to bear a deep masculine voice coming 
from one dressed as a woman. 

The stage .setting and stage tricks are sometimes real- 
istic and novel. As a murderer struck his sword upon 
his enemy ',s neck, the victim threw his robe quickly over 
his head and rolled out an artificial head, as he fell 
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towards the floor. While the murderer was swinging 
this head around in the air by its long gory locks, two 
stage assistants dressed in black, with black masks, 
stepped in front of the supposedly beheaded man, with a 
little screen that did not extend below the knees, and the 



dead man arose and ail three walked off the stage. These 
little stage assistants, that look like brownies, are running 
constantly about tlie stage adjusting things, but as they 
wear black they are su]i posed not to be seen by the 
audience. To a foreigner these assistants and the little 
orchestra that sits in a little balcony up on one side of 
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the stage and screeclies music that jars on foreign ears 
and nerves, are often the most conspicuous features of 
the performance. 

In the same center of Tokyo, in a long, three-story 

brick building, are the law courts. As I walked down 

. the corridor to the criminal court I noticed little braziers, 

with boiling tea-kettles, before many of the office doors. 

The Japanese are constant teadrinkers. 

The law courts represent new Japan. Japan in her 
eclectic adoption from foreign countries, chose the 
French judicial system. ITpon the bench in the criminal 
court sat five judges, a prosecuting attorney, and defend- 
ant's attorney, all in robes, differently embroidered. The 
prisoner was led to the courtroom door with his hand): 
tied with a string, by a little policeman, and over the 
prisoner's head was a bell-shaped basket to prevent the 
prisoner from seeing or from having his face seen. There 
was no jury. The lawyers asked no questions of the 
witnesses directly, but they were propounded through the 
judges. As a lawyer, I was impressed favorably with 
the dignity and celerity of the proceedings, yet had doubts 
as to whether justice uniformly obtains where there is 
neither jury nor the right of direct cross-examination. 

To see the extremes of life in a Japanese city, a few 
of us visited the slums of Tokyo. One evening, when 
we were in that brilliant part of Tokyo that most trav- 
elers visit, and of which few write, and where everybody 
is surprised to meet everybody else, we said to our guide. 
"Show us the worst place in Tokyo." The guide quickly 
straightened up and exclaimed, "Pride of my country 
forbids." We persuaded him finally to set aside his pride 
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of country, and he then told ns that the streets in that 
section were so narrow that no jinrikisha could enter, 
and that we would have to walk. Consenting to do this, 
he put ns in jinrikishas and we rode for about half an 



hour through the lower quarter of the city until we 
reached the real slums. 

Here we left our vehicles and entered a maze of 
streets from two to three feet wide, A narrow board 
made the footpath, while a house or fence could be 
touched on either side. In this labyrinth the houses are 
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frame and one-story high, with usually a little dooryard 
behind a high fence, about three by six feet in size. As 
we were wandering tlirough these passages, followed by 
an interested Japanese crowd, looking for the worst place 
in Tokyo, a little screen in a little paper window opened, 
and a voice exclaimed in English, "Come in." We 
accepted the invitation an*! entered a little door in the 
fence, which was closed quickly to keep out the curious 
Japanese crowd. After removing our shoes, we entered 
the small house of four roms, none of which were over 
six by eight feet in size. In the front room two old 
women were cooking rice and fish over a small brazier; 
in the next room a mother and child were sleeping on 
the floor, and they occupied most of the floor space. The 
third room was a tiny reception-room, where we sat 
down on the floor and talked to three or four Japanese 
girls, who spoke a little broken English. As we did not 
care to drink saki with them, we gave them a yen for 
showing us their house, which delighted them. This was 
one of the worst places in the worst slum of Tokyo. Our 
ashamed guide asked if it were much worse than the 
slums of New York or San Francisco. We told him that 
it suggested paradise in comparison. The house was one 
story high and built of bamboo and paper, so that there 
were few microbes and no skeletons. The inmates had 
plenty of pure air, pure sun, and pure water. Everything 
was scrupulously clean. 

As we threaded our way out through this district to a 
wider street, we heard the shrill whistle of the blind 
ammah man, who was calling for customers to massage, 
while whh his cane he was feeling his way through these 
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narrow passages. These ammali men are professional 
masseurs. 

There are a number of chief sights in Tokyo that are 
visited by all travelers. In the army museum are many 
trophies of the Russo-Japanese war. The Temple of 
Asakusa Kwannon is a great resort for the Japanese 
people. A sort of miniature Vanity Fair or Coney Island 
surrounds it. Here are prayer wheels, fortune-tellers, 
and the twelve-story pagoda. 

Another popular temple is tliat of the Forty-Seven 
Ronins. The story of these Ronins is quite dramatic 
and is told well in Mitford's "Tales of Old Japan." 

The outline of the story is that in 1701 two daimyos, 
Asano and Kira, quarreled, and that Asano was decreed 
to commit hara-kiri, or suicide, by ripping open his body, 
which lie did, and also that his clan should be disbanded, 
so that his retainers should become ronins or wanderers. 
Forty- seven of these ronins met and determined to 
avenge their master's death by taking Kira's castle and 
killing him. After doing this, they marched through the 
streets of Tokyo amid cheering crowds and placed their 
victim's head upon their master's grave in the graveyard 
adjoining this temple. Then they committed hara-kiri 
themselves, and the bodies of these forty-seven ronins 
were buried alongside that of their master. For two 
centuries Japanese admirers of this feudal loyalty have 
been keeping the incense fires in the temple constantly 
burning. 

The two parks of Tokyo are Shiba and Ueno. In 
these are a number of very beautiful mortuary temples 
of the Tokugawa Shoguns, but there are more magnifi- 
cent ones at Nikko. 
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From Tokyo to Nikko is about a five hours' ride by 
train. Much of it is through a densely populated coun- 
try that is largely devoted to rice- raising. The rice fields 
are terraced, and water is pumped from one level to 



another. Nikko is located in the mountainous regions 
and is a pofJular summer resort. 

The various sections of our party arrivctl after dark, 
and the people of Nikko were out with lanterns in full 
force to receive them. From the station up to the hotel 
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on the mountain -side is about a mile, and the procession 
of jinrikishas, lighted by the swinging colored Japanese 
lanterns, made a beautiful sight. 

There is a Japanese proverb, "Do not use the word 
'magnificent' till you have seen Nikko." There is much 
truth in it. Nikko combines the magnificence of nature 
and the magnificence of art. There are here avenues of 
the stately cryptomeria, well -wooded steep mountain- 
sides, and beautiful cascades. With this natural beauty 
the works of man are blended in shade and shape, so that 
they give life and tone and effect to the scenery. 

The first object that attracts attention is the old red 
lacquer bridge, across which ordinary mortals cannot 
pass. Further on is the Mausoleum of leyasu, the 
founder of the Tokugawa djTiasty, with its great ma,';s 
of attending gateway.s, torii, lanterns, and temples. There 
are here magnificent lacquer work, gorgeousness of gold 
and color, and elaborate carving. One carries away the 
impression of delicate artistic beauty on every side, with- 
out being able to name many things that stand out strik- 
ingly. Here are some popular carvings of animals, 
including the blind cat and the three monkeys, Mizarii, 
Kikazaru, and Iwazarii, with their paws over their eyes, 
ears, and mouth, suggesting that one should not see, hear, 
nor speak any evil. 

There are a number of other mausolea and temples at 
Nikko, but one soon devotes little time to them on account 
of the attractive mountain walks and the seven-mile trip 
to Lake Chuzenji, which is one of the most beautiful 
spots in all Japan. 
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FROM Tokyo to Kyoto is a ride of about twelve hours 
by rail on very comfortable trains. The road passes 
around Fujiyama and through the beautiful moun- 
tainous Hakone district. The principal city on the road is 
Nagoya, and its chief attraction is the old castle, which is 
one of the largest in Japan. By a slight detour, Nara 
may be included in the trip. This was the ancient capital 
of Japan, and a religious headquarters. The temple park, 
crowded with tame deer, rivals any English park in 
beauty. At the temple here for a dollar, a half dozen 
girls will paint and enamel their faces, put on gorgeous 
costumes, and give an ancient religious dance. The 
largest Daibutsu in Japan is also here, in a great temple, 
but it is not as imposing as the one at Kamakura. 

Kyoto is the most attractive city of Japan. It is not so 
large but that one soon feels at home in it. Its shops 
almost equal those of Yokohama, while its factories of 
art goods are larger and more interesting. Kyoto was 
the capital of Japan until within forty years, and here 
are the old palaces of the Mikado. Kyoto has been, for 
centuries, the religious center of many sects, so here are 
some of the most beautiful and largest temples in Japan. 
In temples, Kyoto rivals Rome, or Moscow in churches 
and cathedrals. 

The old palace of the Mikado is shown only as a special 
favor. The Mikado permitted us to visit it, and as the 
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weather was cold, for the first time in history he allowed 
it to be heated by large braziers in the different rooms. 
The palace covers twenty-six acres, and is one story high. 
There is an almost endless chain of rooms, with soft 
mats npon the floors, and walls and sliding screens, 
beautifully painted by Japan's greatest artists. In the 
throne room is a chair, on which the Mikado sat, show- 
ing that he did not get down cross-legged on the floor 
like his subjects. Possibly the chair was adopted from 
China, for the Chinese are the only Asiatics that sit on 
chairs. 

The number of temples one should visit in Kyoto de- 
pends largely upon how nuich a person enjoys temples. 
There is a certain monotony about Japanese temples. 
Most of them are dilapidated, and they look like the wor- 
shij)ing places of dead and dying religions. The prie.'^ts 
do not appear particularly religious or piou,'>. The wor- 
shij)ers usually are few and their contributions are small. 
In front of most temples is a heavy wooden box with iron 
bars across, into which the worshiper tosses his coin be- 
fore he claps his hands or pulls a bell rope, in order to 
attract the attention of the god to his prayer. Some- 
times the worshiper chews a paper wad and throws it up 
at the idol's face. If it sticks, it brings him good luck. 
Some of the idols are grotesque in appearance, but they 
are not as frightful looking as the Chinese idols. Some 
idols are supposed to have miraculous healing powers, 
like the bronze bull in front of the Kitano Tenjin temple 
in Kyoto. If you have a headache, you rub your head 
against its head, and so on as to other parts of the body. 
Some temples have few idols, or only an image of Buddha 
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in the center of the aUar, while other temples have many. 
One of the largest temples in Kyoto has 33,333 images of 
the Goddess of Mercy. A thousand of them are about 
five feet high, holding spears in their hands. They are 
arranged in ten long tiers down the center of the temple. 
When one enters, he feels as if he were in the presence 
of a regiment of brazen women warriors. 



The two most beantiful temples are the Nishi Hong- 
wanji and the Higashi Hongwanji. The Nishi was built 
about four centuries ago, and its large temple apartments 
rival in decoration and exquisite beauty the rooms in the 
Mikado's old palace. 

The Higashi Hongwanji suggests the beautiful new- 
ness of St. Paul's Outside the Walls at Rome. It is a 
magnificent temple of fine wood, 230 feet long, 195 feet 
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wide, and 126 feet high, recently built to replace the one 
destroyed by fire. The lliuklhists of Japan contributed 
locks of their hair to show that their religion was not 
dead, with which twenty-nine great roi>es were made by 
which to lift into place the gigantic pillars that siip|>ort 
the roof. At the same time the general impression made 
upon the foreigner by these liiiddhist and Shinto temples 
is that they soon will be beautiful relics of a dead past. 
They will survive for a while like the deserted temples of 
Greece and Rome. 

Xot far away is Doshisha College, founded by the 
American Mission Board in 1875, which is suggestive of 
the possible future Japan. Its late Japanese president, 
now dead, was an eIo(|Ucnt Presbyterian preacher, who 
for majiy years was the Speaker of Japan's Imperial 
Parliament. 

Osaka, about twenty-five miles from Kyoto, is the 
great manufacturing city of Jajjan. Osaka gave us a 
royal reception. Its jropulation turned out cu masse to 
see us. The distinctive sights are the ruins of the great 
castle and the large temple bell. Some of the castle walls 
are made of mammoth blocks of granite that are forty 
feet long, ten feet high, and several feet thick. In one 
of the temple grounds is a bell twenty-six feet high and 
weighing 155 tons, which is said to be the largest bell in 
the world. 

To see Japan and the Japanese, it is well to leave the 
more beaten paths and to visit the interior, stopping at 
Japanese inns. If one stops at these inns, he soon finds 
everything curious and himself a curiosity. 

On a former trip to Japan I went over to the island of 
Miyajima, which is in the Inland Sea, about two hundred 
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miles west of Kobe. This is one of the three most beauti- 
ful places in Japan, and is a sacred island npon which, 
like on the sacred island of Delos where Apollo was 
born in the ..^Igean Sea, no one is permitted to be bom 
or to die. Here is a temple bnih on piles and a torii or 
gateway of the gods, bnilt out in the sea. This temple 
antl torii are pictured often in Japanese art. At Miya- 
jania and Okavama, on our way back, we stopped at fine 
Japanese inns. 

At Miyajima, when I asked for a bath, I was conducted 
to the bathroom door, where an attendant asked me to 
wait, as the room was then full of lady and gentleman 
Japanese guests. When a number had come out, a Jap- 
anese lady went into the room. I said to the attendant 
that it was not her turn, but he assured me that it was all 
right, as there was a partition between the parts of the 
men and women. In a few minutes he directed me to 
enter, and then T discovered this lady with one foot in and 
one out of the tub. As I beat a retreat, the attendant 
assured me that the lady would not hurt me. When she 
left, I foimd that the partition consisted of a stick across 
the large bathtub. It seems that the law now requires a 
partition in the bathrooms, but it does not prescribe what 
kind of a partition it shall he. It is very much like the 
law in tropical countries, that requires the wearing of 
clothes, but does not direct how much clothes shall be 
worn. 

The Japanese bath is peculiar in many respects. It is 
usually so hot that at first a foreigner jumps out a good 
deal more quickly than he steps in. Then the water in 
many houses and inns is only changed once a day, all the 
household or guests taking turns in bathing in the same 
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water. As the Japanese bathe several times daily and 
as they really wash themselves off before getting into the 
bathtub, the water always seems clean. The Japanese 
are the cleanest people in the world, and there are very 
cheap public baths everywhere. 

At Okayama the two American ladies and three men 
in our party were given a wing in the very attractive 
hotel. The wing had only a flixir with the soft reed mat 
upon it, which required our leaving our shoes outdoors, 
a daintily decorated ceiling, and two end walls. There 
is no cumbersome furniture in a Japanese house. We 
seated ourselves on the floor, while maids fitted paper 
screens in grooves thai made side walls and division 
walls. Then they brought us tiny pipes and braziers 
with which to light them, sweet cakes, and fresh kimonas 
to put on. They treated us as if we were fellow-country- 
men. At dinner time they carried in little tabourets, off 
which to eat, and when bedtime came, they spread a quilt 
on the floor for the bed, gave me another to put over me, 
and rolled up another <|uih for a pillow to take the place 
of the native pillow, which is shaped somewhat like a 
railway rail, and is made of wood with a cloth over it. 
It is made so as not to muss the elaborately arranged 
hair of the women. 

After I had retired, I was surprised to notice one of 
my paper walls opening, and to sec a couple of Japanese 
girls enter and gather up my clothes and baggage and 
start to carry them off. I could not speak Japanese, so I 
called to my friend in the next room to find out what was 
happening. The girls then explained that they were 
carrying off my things to lock them up in a safe place, as 
rt)hbers might come through the pa]>er walls before niorn- 
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ing and Steal them. The American lady and daughter 
insisted on taking their umbrellas to bed with them to 
fight the robbers when tliey broke in. No robbers came, 
but morning did, and tlie problem was to get up. I 
called for my clothes, and was surprised to see through a 
half removed wall one of the maids carrying my clothes 
into the room of the American ladies. In Japan, men 
and women wear the same clothes, so this Japanese maid, 
who had not seen foreigners before, could not distinguish 
as to whom our clothes belonged. By means of shouts 
and gestures I finally obtained mine. Then the difficulty 
was to get dressed, for all the maids in the hotel seemed 
to think that my room was a promenading place in which 
to get a look at a real curiosity. I would no sooner ges- 
ticulate a couple of girls out of the room and jump up 
and close the wall, than another wall would slide open 
and 3 couple more girls enter. It was a dive back to bed 
again. They calmly walked around and looked do^n Upon 
me while they pretended to be doing something. After 
going through the gymnastics of closing walls and jump- 
ing into bed for a while, I called to the American ladies 
in a distant room if they would not please invite the girls 
out of my room. They responded that they would, if I 
would only call the men out of theirs. 

After breakfast we paid our very reasonable bill, gave 
the proprietor the usual tip, while he presented every one 
a toothbrush and a package of tooth powder. He also 
sent a special messenger into our car on the train, bear- 
ing 3 note thanking us for having honored his inn with 
our presence, and hoping that our honorable selves might 
return again. 
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Kobe and Nagasaki. 

KOBE is the seaport for Osaka and Kyoto. Its com- 
merce is greater than that of any other Japanese 
port. The city is pleasantly located at the base of 
a mountain and is growing with greater rapidity than 
Cleveland, Ohio, of which it is about the same size. 

As those who came by the Cleveland, instead of by 
rail, arrived at the dock, they were greeted by the Mayor, 
who shook hands with every one, while a thousand Jap- 
anese college boys and girls, with waving flags and a 
playing band, gave us a noisy welcome. 

The college boys had learned Occidental ways and had 
become civilized enough to give with a one, two, three, a 
college yell. The college girls lifted their hands, shouting 
banzai amid gracious bows and kindly smiles. The long, 
narrow principal street was bright with Japanese and 
American flags. > 

We visited the Daibutsu, which is notj.a» imposing fas 
the ones at Nara and Kamakura, and the* Shinto Fox 
Temple. Here are two bronze images of smiling foxes 
on either side of the path, wearing a sort of red apron, 
attached by a band around their necks. Entwisted in the 
band were numerous folded papers. The guide said that 
they were good luck papers put there by worshipers, and 
took one off and showed me the Japanese writing on it. 
He then presented it to me, and as I took it, I thought 
81 
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that no worse luck would come to the Japanese worshiper 
through the paper being in the pocket of an American 
globe-trotter than would if it remained tied to the neck 
of a grinning bronze fox. 

In the private grounds of a weahhy Japanese gentle- 
man, some Kobe society ladies served us with tea and 
refreshments. The tea was very green, with a soap- 
sudsy foam on top, and it was said to be of the most 
expensive variety. Here a little house was erected, too, 
and flowers in vases were arranged to show us the Jap- 
anese method of flower arrangement. 

In a large gymnasium, a fencing and jujutsu exhibition 
was given for us. In the fencing class there was a ter- 
rific slashing of heavy swords. The jujutsu movements 
are quick and seemingly very easy. The finest teacher of 
the art in Japan was among the performers, and college 
students and policemen were his pupils. They were 
nimble and active, but the teacher would throw them 
quickly over his head or land them heavily, and soon they 
would surrender. At Yokohama, the heavy wrestlers 
gave a performance. They are big and seem clum.sy. 

Here we were presented by a Japanese farmer with 
the following interesting greeting, which he had printed 
at his own expense : 

"Japan owes much to America. Amongst many other 
things, Japan is indebted to her for the introduction of 
potatoes. In the year 1872. thirty-seven years ago. Baron 
Kanda, the Governor of Hiogo, received a parcel of pota- 
toes from an American friend for cultivation. Finding 
the present very valuable, the Governor looked for suit- 
able persons to plant this valuable foodstuff, and ordered 
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me to try its cultivation. After a few years' trial I suc- 
ceeded in obtaining splendid produce, and found it to be 
a most valuable food. I gradually distributed the roots 
to various parts of the country, and now potatoes are 
found everywhere in Japan. By the kindness of Amer- 
ica the foodstuff in Japan has thus been multiplied, 
the poorer classes have been much relieved, and the evils 
of famine have been brought to minimum." 

English in Japan is written as well as spoken pecu- 
liarly. Many of the street signs that we noticed on the 
way to the very pretty waterfalls were odd. There was 
"Kobe Meat Club" (a restaurant), "Corns Feet Nails 
Cutter," "Milk Man with Cow House," "New Beef 
Fresh to Your Order," "Flowers New to the Wedding 
and Funeral." The most unintentionally truthful one was 
in front of a china shop, "Goods Sold Regardful of 
Cost." 

Most of the party at one place or another enjoyed a 
Japanese dinner. At Kobe I met Mr. H. A. Wilbur, who 
had resigned the secretaryship of the Y, M. C. A. at my 
home city of Dayton. Oliio, to accept the American Sec- 
retaryship of the Y. M. C. A. at Kobe. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilbur entertained Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Solomon, from 
Dayton, the Associate Japanese Y. M. C. A. Secretary, 
and myself at a Japanese dinner in the inn, and in the 
room in which Prince Ito, the recently assassinated elder 
statesman, stopped on his frequent visits to Kobe. 

Leaving our shoes at the doOr, we were escorted up- 
stairs to a beautiful room, with three walls of sliding 
paper screens, and seated upon the floor. There were 
no heating stoves in the inn, although it was winter in 
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Japan and a howling wind was driving tlie snow through 
the loose glass screens, outside of the pa]»er screens. I 
wrapped my overcoat around my stocking feet. Then 
the maids placed between each of lis a hibachi, which 



means a fire vase. They are like jardinieres and are 
filled with ashes, with a little charcoal fire in the center. 
Over these we held onr hands and looked happy. 

There is no dining room in a Japanese inn, but one is 
served his meals in his own room. Small tables were 
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placed in front of every one, and five smiling Japanese 
maids brought in two little braziers, with chafing-dish 
arrangements and doubtful -looking things to cook. 

Before placing anything ' upon the ' little tables, the 
maids would get down on their knees and make a low, 
gracious bow. The meal was interspersed with bows and 
smiles. Then began a two hours' course dinner. First 
came a cup of tea, then a little bowl of fish soup, next a 
small dish with two kinds of raw fish, sliced like bacon, 
with a little cup of red sauce. I tasted the raw fish 
cautiously at first, but found it very good, suggesting 
raw oyster. I ate several slices of each kind and sur- 
vived. 

Then appeared a bowl of broiled chicken and bamboo 
root, which tastes somewhat like carrots, followed quickly 
by broiled fish and ginger root. Then there wa.s served 
a saucer of boiled fish, with something that looked tike 
a bunch of excelsior on top. This excelsior proved to be 
a strange tasting dried fish. Then came stewed eel with 
a thick, rich gravy, and an omelet which was made of 
fish in batter. Rice now broke the fish courses, to be 
followed by a fish soup containing lily roots and spice. 
The dessert was ajjples and oranges. 

Between or along with these fish courses was served 
from the chafing-dish gynabi, which consists of thin slices 
of beef, broiled with various herbs. It is surprising how 
many bowls of this one can eat. This whole dinner was 
a most enjoyable feast. 

When almost too full of fish for utterance, I was hur- 
ried to the Y. M. C. A. to give the Saturday night Eng- 
lish talk. The building was old, small, and in Japanese 
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style. In my stocking feet, from the rostrum, I spoke to 
a room full of bright, intelligent- looking Japanese young 
men. They understood English fairly well, when it was 
spoken slowly and distinctly. 

Mr. Wilbur came out for a three years' term to assist 
in erecting a new Y. M. C. A. building in Kobe. A cam- 
paign had just ended for raising $15,000 with which to 
buy a new lot. Two-thirds of this was contributed by 
non-Christian Japanese. A large lot in the center of the 
city was bought, and upon this a $50,000 building is to 
be constructed, the money to be furnished by Americans 
at home. 

From Mr. Wilbur I have obtained the following short 
statement of the great Y. M. C. A. work in Japan : 

"It is about twenty years since the first secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. came from America to be located in Japan. 
He was Mr. R. S. Miller, who was recently .called honle 
by President Taft to be the head of the Far Eastern 
Bureau at Washington. There are now seven American 
secretaries, and the number will soon be increased to ten, 
which is probably the maximum. These Americans are 
foreign advisers to the Japanese, who manage the work 
and control the property. 

"There are forty student Associations in the Empire, 
one at each of the three Imperial Universities, at each 
government commercial college, at each government 
higher school, and at most of the missionary colleges. In 
these organizations it is hoped to reach the next genera- 
tion of leaders in Japan. 

"There are city Associations at Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, 
Nagasaki, Yokohama, and Nagoya. Tokyo, Osaka, and 
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Nagasaki have buildings and Kyoto has a new one given 
this year by Mr. Wanamaker. It is the purpose to equip 
these seven great cities with model buildings and build 
up in them a work that will be an example for the Em- 
pire, then to secure and train strong Japanese secretaries 
to manage them. In this way the influences are expected 
to spread gradually over the Empire and ultimately to 
make the presence of the foreign secretaries unnecessary. 
The buildings are usually the gifts of American business 
men, "the Japanese business men providing the ground and 
the entire maintenance. The renewal of the building is 
to be provided locally. The Osaka building, put up 
twenty years ago, is outgrown and worn out. Within a 
year or two the Osaka business men will expect to raise 
$200,000 for a new one. This self-supporting Christian 
work is one of the most popular in the country. 

"The most conspicuous social service' performed by the 
Associations was that for soldiers in the late war and 
th^t of fire relief in Osaka in the summer of 1909, when 
relief was given to 30,000 people. The other depart- 
ments of work are developed much the same as in Amer- 
ica, except that gymnasium work has not yet been 
developed. 

"Baron Shibusawa and other leading statesmen are out- 
spoken supporters of the Association movement and 
desire its development throughout the Empire." 

The whole Japanese Empire is dotted with missionary 
schools, colleges, and churches. Most of the party at 
various places visited some of them. At Tokyo I visited 
the Methodist Mission Compound, which is said to be 
the finest mission compound in the world. It is on the 
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edge of Tokyo, and a jiiirikisha ride to it makes Tokyo 
seem as tiresomely endless as London. The compound 
is an abandoned government agricultural farm and was 
bought by the Methodists many years ago. Since then 
fashionable Tok\'o has grown in that direction until the 
ground has become very valuable. Within the com|DOun<l 



are large colleges and homes in foreign style for the pro- 
fessors and missionaries. In Kobe are quite a number of 
missionary schools and colleges. These missionary 
schools and colleges, churches, and Y. M. C. A.'s have 
made a lasting impression for good iipon the brightest 
Japanese youth, even if they have not converted them to 
Christianity. 
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The following extract from an exercise in English in 
one of the classes at the V. M. C. A. night school gives an 
idea as to what the Japanese thought of us, and also of 
their difficulty in mastering English : 

"The great party of American tourists has already left 
this country behind, but the deeply inspiration which 
were given are still remains in our heart. I trust that 
although unfortunately it was very cold during their 
staying and their earnest wants to see our proudable 
national flower 'Cherry' are not yet in season, our hearty . 
welcome was quite enough to satisfy them, 

"One day I met with some of them on the street, two 
young gentlemen and two of the sweet ladies, they are 
much interesting by our country's customs and I saw the 
merry smiles over their faces. At that instant I thought 
that there is no evil as to harm our dearest relations 
which are existing between two countries. I hope that 
their pleasant long journey will be in happy ahd returned 
their dear own home safely." 

From Kobe to Nagasaki is about a four-hundred -mile 
ride through the Inland Sea, which is called usually the 
most beautiful sea in the world. Oftentimes the ship 
passes through narrow channels among a multitude of 
islands. At the Straits of Shimoseki there is a great rush 
of waters. Near here is Moji, with its strong fortifica- 
tions- 
Nagasaki has a fine land-locked harbor, and around it 
the mountains rise in terraces. Nagasaki is a great coal- 
ing place. As soon as we anchored, the ship was sur- 
rounded by barges filled with a soft Japanese coal from 
a neighboring island. Rope ladders were fastened from 
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the coal chutes to the barges, and on these stood in Hnes 
a, thousand women and children, who passed, with the 
rapidity of machinery, small baskets of coa! from the 
barge to the chute. In a day's time from four to five 
thousand tons of coal were loaded into the ship. 

Nagasaki received lis enthusiastically, and gave a 
theatrical entertainment in a pavilion for u.s. We found 



the city very attractive. The special features of the 
shops were the tortoise-shell articles. Many took the 
delightful ride in jinrikishas over the mountain road 
about five miles to the picture,s<|ue little fishing village 
of Mogi. 

On the hill above Nagasaki is the Methodist boarding- 
school for girls. In one of the rooms I ran into a meet- 
ing of Japanese Ivings' Daughters, who were taking up a 
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collection for their own missionary enterprise in Korea. 
In the school I met half a dozen bright Korean girls, 
with reddish cheeks, who spoke English very well. . 

Farther up on the hill is the great stone Catholic boys' 
school, which two of ns visited. It belongs to the 



Rrothers of Mary, and is called "St. Mary's, the Star of 
the Sea." A French and American brother showed us 
through the well-equipped school, and up on to the roof, 
where there is a magnificent view of harbor and city. 
Centuries ago. Catholic missionaries settled in Nagasaki, 
which was a foreign trading port, and their converts and 
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their descendants secretly maintained the Catholic faith 
and forms through all the persecutions. Here were used 
the "trampling boards," which were oblong blocks, with 
an image of Christ upon them, and upon which the 
Japanese inquisitors compelled the suspected Christians 
to tramp, and to renounce their faith. 
- The night that we sailed from Japan a "feast of lan- 
terns" was given in our honor. At least twenty thousand 
men and boys, every one carrying a lighted Ja])anese 
colored paper lantern, marched along the streets near the 
harbor in a solid crowd. From the ship, it appeared like 
a moving mass of light. As our ship lifted anchor and 
we sailed away, this great army with their colored lights 
wound up around the mountain roads like a long serpent 
of fire. It was the most beautiful exhibition on our trip, 
and it was a most appropriate sayonara from delightful 
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Canton. 

CANTON is situated ninety miles up the Pearl River 
from Hong Kong. On account of a recent riot and 
insurrection in Canton, in which seven hundred 
people were killed, the Chinese viceroy of the province 
and the American consul-general at first forbade our 
visiting the old city, but finally the order was modified 
through the American ambassador at Peking so that not 
over a hundred could go there at one time. I was in the 
first party that went up the river, and on the Cleveland 
there was some curiosity as to how many of us would 

Our ship reached Hong Kong harbor at about four 
o'clock in the morning, and immediately we were trans- 
ferred by tenders to the river steamer Kinshan. This is 
a large, fine Clyde-built boat, much after the style of our 
best Ohio River steamboats. A good breakfast and limch 
were served us, and in about six hours we made our 
ninety-mile run. 

The country through which we passed had a varied 
interest. Part was low, with water-covered rice fields, 
* and here and there were bamboo groves. On higher 
ground were fields that looked like sugar-cane, and other 
fields or patches of vegetables. The heights were often 
capped with pagodas, one being nine stories high, with a 
large tree growing in the roof. 
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There are but few villi^s along the shores, but many 
river craft of all kinds. Among these are sampans, or 
large rowboats, poled frequently by women. In these 
live whole families. There are also many picturesque 
old Chinese junks, with low, flat bows that almost dip 
into the water, but with sterns two or three stories high. 
Many of these stories are about three feet high, and in 
them squat or sit on the floor a mass of jabbering or fan- 
tan-playing Chinese. The sterns of these junks are 
brightly painted with grotesque figures. 

The strangest of all the boats were the large stern- 
wheel ones propelled by treadmills. In the rear of these 
boats, near the stern paddle-wheel, were about thirty 
half-naked Chinese, who, by their weight on the tread- 
wheel, turned the paddles. Among all these boats 
steamed an American gunboat, and we heartily cheered 
the passing Stars and Stripes. 

The docks at Canton were crowded with curious 
Chinese to see our arrival. At the landing-place we 
marched through a squad of a hundred policemen, all 
showing formidable revolvers. To get our sedan chairs, 
it was necessary to walk through the narrow, packed, 
oozy, odoriferous streets for about ten minutes to the 
foreign quarter. These streets gave many the nightmare. 
About every ten feet there were policemen to guard us. 
We were told, in order to avoid trouble, not to appear 
curious or interested. One young lady was so scared that 
she kept her eyes on her feet and looked as if she were 
marching to her execution. If any one had said "booh," 
there would have been many cases of nervous prostra- 
tion. Our Canton reception was in strange contrast to 
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our Japanese welcome, with bands and "banzais" and 
"Ohios" everywhere. 

On an island, separated from the Chinese part by a 
narrow canal, is the foreign quarter, called Shameen. It 
is an oasis in the midst of putrefaction. It has a broad 
avenue through it, lined with camphor trees, and with 
large, fine foreign houses, with palms and flowers in Jhe 
yards. Coming from old Canton, it seemed like a glimpse 
of paradise. 

Before the large foreign hotel were gathered a himdred 
sedan chairs, with three hundred and more chairmen, to 
carry us, and guides and soldiers. We were divided into 
squads of ten, with a Chinese guide and two not-reliable- 
looking soldiers to each squad. 

The sedan chairs are objects of interest. They are 
large chairs suspended between poles about twelve feet 
long. Many have canopies over them, and I chose a 
canopied one, as I thought that the top might break the 
force of any dead rat that might be thrown at me. This 
chair is carried by three men, two in front and one in the 
back. All that these men wear, as they trot along, are 
short trousers, leaving their waists, legs, and feet 
bare. The perspiration stands out all over them, and often- 
times the cross bars or straps that some use. cut down 
into the flesh of their shoulders. They are very strong, 
but sympathy for them spoils the pleasure or even com- 
fort of riding. 

In these chairs we plunged back into old Canton. It 
has been described often as a great, seething bazaar. The 
streets are from four to eight feet wide, lined with sub- 
stantial one-story brick buildings with open fronts to all 
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the shops. These streets and shops are all crowded with 
a talking mass of humanity. There are no vehicles in 
these narrow streets, but everything is carried suspended 
on poles. Ill one of the streets we had to crowd up 
against the wall to let a wedding procession pass. 
Through the crowd came a straggling band with shrill, 



clanging instruments that announced the approach of the 
wedding party. Then on poles were carried all sorts of 
fantastic, gaudily-colored decorations. What to call 
them, or what they represented, I do not know. After 
this came something in carved ice that represented a 
castle. Farther down the street it melted and fell to 
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pieces. Next followed a sedan chair ftill of very practi- 
cal-looking men's shoes. They did not look like the 
proverbial old shoe. 

There was more clanging, and the bride's sedan chair, 
all silvery white, approached. We were anxious to get a 
good look at the bride, but, to our disappointment, her 
chair was enclosed, with only peep holes for her. There 
was no groom, but she was being carried to the groom's 
home, to meet and marry him, whom probably a go- 
between had obtained, and whom she had never seen. 

In another street we met a funeral procession. It was 
moving along in motley order, with clanging musical 
instruments at the head. Then there were carried on 
long j>oles, life-sized imitations of men and women serv- 
ants, eatables, and, as the deceased happened to have been 
fond of the chase, deer and other wild animals. These 
are burned at the grave, so that the spirits of the people 
and objects, useful in life, may go with the man's spirit 
to paradise. Xext came a heavy coffin, carried on a bier. 
and finally the mourners on foot, dressed in white. 

We visited many of the shops and factories, and saw 
ivory being carved, jade being cut and polished by hand, 
and silk looms run by hand power, where the finest kinds 
of heavy brocaded silk are made. The centuries have 
brought few changes in handiwork. Here, too, the 
making of the kingfisher's feather jewelry is done by 
cementing feathers from that bird to gold and silver for 
a background. It makes a very unique and rather pretty 
piece of jewelry. 

We went to some of the old temples and pagodas and 
saw their numerous gods and idols. In the temple of the 
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five Imndred genii, among the life-size gilded statues, is 
one of Marco Polo, the first European to visit China. 
We clinihed on top of the oltl wall, centuries old, which 
is small in coniparit^on with the great Peking walls. 



The ancient water-clock, the curious city of the dead, 
the temple of Confucius, and the abandoned Examination 
Halls were included in the round of regular sights. China 
had a civil service system, based upon literary examina- 
tions. The preliminary examinations were held in the 
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provincial capitals and the final ones at -Peking. The 
examination grounds are covered with a vast number of 
small buildings, like cells, in which the candidates were 
fastened and fed during the several days of examination. 

Some visited the execution grounds. They are in a 
pottery, and the workmen go about their business with 
seeming unconcern while a big Chinaman, with a heavy 
sword, chops off heads. None of otir party saw an exe- 
cution and the bodies Had been removed before they 
reached the grounds, but when the members of the 
Eastern cruise were there, some seven or eight decapi- 
tated bodies of river pirates, were strewn about the 
pottery. They also saw a woman who had poisoned her 
children, that had been strangled to death by being tied to 
a stake. Her crime had been discovered the day before 
and she was executed the following day. China has not 
reached our civilization, but life and property are reason- 
ably safe if one does not come into conflict with the 
liopular superstitions. 

The great sight of Canton, though, is old Canton itself. 
Here in the narrow streets are the moving crowds, mostly 
of men with waists bare or shirts loosely gathered around 
their necks, with beads hara».shaven and queues hanging 
down to their ankles. Now' and then stalks a small- 
footed woman; but most of the women one sees belong 
to the lower classes and are barefooted. They trudge 
along in the oozy slime that covers the pavements of this 
great un sewered city. 

There are streets of curios, .streets of silks, streets of 
furniture-makers, and streets of meat and fish, and 
vegetable venders, and streets of restaurants. Every- 
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where there is cooking and the odors of steaming foods. 
These streets are twisting and handing and labyrinthine. 
Men are dipping live fish out of httle pools and cleaning 
them while their tails are squirming. Queer-looking little 
ccMDked animals are hanging in front of the shops, cats 
and rats, possibly, while braised pigs and ducks, with 
their cooked heads on, ornament the way. Burning joss- 
sticks add their odor. One wonders if he can ever eat 
again. 

Canton is purgatory to a foreigner, for here is every- 
thing to offend the sight, the smell, the hearing, and the 
taste. The only hope of escaping from this purgatory is 
through your chairmen. The thought of being lost in 
this maze is maddening. As the chairmen realize it, one 
of their favorite amusements is to carry a person off. 
drop him, and tell him they will not proceed without 
money. (Jur two soldier escorts were counting us every 
few minutes to see that none of us were lost. In another 
.squad one man was bonie away, and he quickly yielded 
his money. 

We came back to our boat in the evening without any 
casualties. Then we recounted our experiences. My 
chairmen refused to let me out without producing a tip. 
When I brought out a good American half dollar they 
showed their teeth, politely put me down, and bowed me 
off. A little money satisfies them. One of the Americans 
pulled out a handful of coin, and while he was counting 
it, his chairmen promptly scooped all and departed. 

As our special steamer was sailing down the river, we 
found that one squad of ten was missing. They came 
down on a later regular steamer. It happened that in the 
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squad was one big doctor and nine women. Their chair- 
men carried them otT and demanded five dollars for them- 
selves and the two soldiers. While making the collection, 
our steamer sailed away. Then the jovial doctor said 
that the nine women hovered about him, and were ready 
to fall upon his neck and weep. 

Some one says that Canton gives a taste of China. 
While it gives a flavor that will never wear off, yet it is 
rather a slum flavor, and it doe.s not represent Peking 
and the great Chinese Empir^. 

Yet, this Canton is the great coniniercial metrn]»olis of 
China. Its population, half a million living in river boats, 
and a million and a half huddled together on land, is busy 
and industrious, and produces the finest Chinese goods. 
It is also beginning to be progressive. Aroimd the old 
walled city that harrows all one's feelings is growing a 
pleasanter new city with broad streets, colleges, and pub- 
lic improvements. Even conservative Canton is awaken- 
ing. 
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Hong Kong. 

SIKCK 1841 the island of Hong Kong has been a 
British possession. It was ceded by China as a war 
indemnity when she refused the importation of 
opium, and, following the example of the American col- 
onists, dumped great (|iianttties of an imported article 
iuto the sea. China's 
reluctant loss of terri- 
tory is, in some re- 
spects, pathetic, even 
when her contpierors 
develop the resources. 
When she parted with 
this possession, she 
lost a valuable strong- 
hold and a charming 
location. 

The population of 
the island is cosmo- 
politan, but out of her 
three hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, two 
hundred and fifty 
thousand are Chinese. 
bb L^avsrii H>a,thiii '^hc English have util- 

Bashful Chinese Maidens jzed this COOlic labor 

by developing into a luxurious garden what had pre- 
viously been a barren, rocky wa.ste. IJefore llrittsh pos- 
111 
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session, thousands of bloodthirsty pirates sailed up and 
down the rough coast and carried on their robbery, plun- 
der, and murder without fear of punishment. To-day, 
\ictoria, by which name the city is known, is the "Gi- 
braltar of the East. Her fortifications protect British 
interests and her harbor makes her a valuable and impor- 
tant shipping port. 

Sampans surrounded us as we entered the port. Pecul- 
iar sailing craft, prominent for their huge sails ribbed 
with cross beams, were scattered here and there, while 
above us the Peak towered, some two thousand feet out, 
of the sea. The island stands as a sentinel guarding the 
approach to the Pearl River, on the banks of which lies 
the city of Canton. 

The view from the deck of our .steamer, at night, was 
glorious. The outline between the mountain and the sky 
was so faint and indistinct that the long stretch of flicker- 
ing lights which crowned the mountain might easily have 
been mistaken for a new constellation. This glory of' 
sky was enhanced by the bright lights that shone from 
the sampans and ships in the harbor. With an area of 
over twenty square miles and many sheltered bays, this 
harbor, into whose protection we had sailed, is one of the 
finest in the world. 

The British section of Victoria is hand.somely built up 
with granite structures of architectural taste. The 
Chinese section is far in advance of the best portion of 
Canton. 

There are sedan chairs and jinrikishas in Hong Kong, 
but the latter are so unlike the light, graceful conveyances 
of Japan and their attendants are so repulsive and unin- 
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vitirg, that we made but little use of them. In many 
respects, going from Japan to China is like passing from 
sunlight to shadow. 

Queen's Road is always crowded and her merchants 
are ever waiting for their prey. Here we laid in a supply 
of duck suits and helmets. The ordinary tourist does not 
■ know that Canton, where the goods are manufactured, is 
cheaper. On Flower Street, near the Hong Kong Hotel, 



there are outside booths where fragrant blossoms are 
procured at a very nominal price. 

The suburban trip to Happy Valley, with its shaded 
drives and grounds and attractive race course, may be 
made by tram car. The Botanical Gardens are famous 
for their two thousand specimens from every part of the 
world. 
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Every one goes to Victoria Peak by the funicular road. 
lip which trains go about every half hour. Much of tlie 
distance, however, must be made by chair. The Peak 
Hotel and the English barracks were passed soon after 
alighting from the car. The view from the Peak is 



famous among globe-trotters, and it well deserves the 
praise they have given it. Wherever one looks there are 
bays and harbors dotted with small islands and sailing 
boats. At our feet, far below, lie the busy streets, stores. 
and docks. Terraced gardens in front of rich merchants' 
homes add to the beauty of the scene. 
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Ten daily newspapers and one hundred educational 
institutions are a result of Britisli occupancy, as also are 
the many stores, banks, and factories. Scientific sanita- 
tion and a safe water supply are another result. 

We attended one of the largest of the Chinese theaters. 
Eiiropeans pay twice the admission fee of natives, bnt 
the natives are driven off the seats, often, to make room 
for foreigners. Sometimes Chinese and foreigners occupy 
places on the stage. The Chinese theater is primitive in 
the extreme. Much is left to the imagination of the 
spectator. The din and noise of so-called mnsical instru- 
ments drown the actor's voice. The scenery was changed 
by simply shifting a few articles on the stage. During 
the most tragic and pathetic parts, children played 
Chinese tag and other games at one end of the stage, and 
at times were almost under the actor.s' feet. At the other 
end stood a tall, dignified Sikh policeman with his eagle 
eye upon spectators and performers alike. The play rep- 
resented a fierce conflict. With no boat in which to ride 
the waves and no corresponding marine scenery, the 
actor indicated his flight from his pursuer by the motion 
of a crude oar moved in the rounds of a chair. No 
women appeared on the stage, their part being played by 
men. The climax was a murder scene. The dead man 
evidently did not deem it necessary to make his part 
realistic, for as he was being carried to burial, there were 
unmistakable signs of life. The audience was not dis- 
turbed by this, however. 

On one occa.sion one of our party, being venturesome, 
acted as guide, and. ignorant himself of what might be 
the result, volunteered to show us a native home. AVe 
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went into one of the doors adjoining a Chinese shop, on 
a small side street, chmbed two flights of stairs and a 
ladder, and found ourselves in the private apartments of 
a native family. Here they lived in poorly ventilated, 
close quarters, but in happy enjoyment of their humble 
home life. We admired the artistic work on a baby 
pillow. When we offered to buy it, the money was re- 
fused and it was presented to us as a souvenir of onr 
visit. This pillow was made of clay, burned and glazed 
and highly decorated. To soften the hard surface, some 
kind of cloth is usually wound around it. We were be- 
coming very much interested, when the man of the house 
entered and with angry tones and wild gestures ordered 
Hs to depart. This we did, after showing our good will 
by presenting the children with a few coins. 

The Sikh policemen of Hong Kong are like those seen 
in many of the British possessions. These positions of 
trust and responsibihty have been given to them because 
of their unswerving loyalty to the British crown. They 
are a reformed sect of Hindus, who suffered greatl)' 
under the oppression of the Moguls in India. They wel- 
comed British rule and fought the Mohammedans during 
the British invasion. In consideration of this invaluable 
service, the government has stationed these tall, dignified, 
dark-complexioned Indians, with khaki suits and red tur- 
bans, throughout their Oriental possessions as peace 
officers. 

At present. Pearl River is the only means of communi- 
cation with Canton. There is in -process of construction, 
however, a railway from Kowloon to Canton, which will 
soon connect with Peking and European cities. 
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Our river trip to Canton was full of experiences, pleas- 
ant and otherwise. There are three classes of travel. 
The third was crowded. Here each one supplied his own 
food and bed. Soon after leaving Hong Kong our sym- 
pathies went out to a mother of bound feet whose babe 
had just died. The captain stated that death on the boat 
was very common among third-class passengers. The 
heart-broken mother received gifts from her sympathizing 
fellow-passengers, but she refused to be comforted. A 
medicine man had given the httle one some concoction 
of lizards or beetles just, before leaving, and it proved 
fatal. One of the boat's crew, a Chinese Qiristian, ran 
for a bowl of water and baptized the child in the name of 
Christianity. Chinese students of modern medicine, 
among the second-class passengers, took advantage of the 
event by lecturing from charts posted on long poles. They 
sold a great many drugs on the way up. 

Hong Kong gave us a pictnre of what all China could 
be under a progressive government. 
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. Manila. 

FROM Hong Kong to Manila, we followed the route 
of Dewey's fleet. At the entrance to Manila Bay is 
Corregidor, the mountain island, which we are for- 
tifying and provisioning as a sort of Gibraltar in case of 
future wars. Russia did the same at Port Arthur. We 
passed near Cavite, the naval station, where Dewey's 
men, before breakfast, destroyed the Spanish fleet, and 
started us on the greatest scientific and philanthropic 
work in the world's history. Our expensive Philippine 
pohcy has been designed solely for the good of the Fili- 
pinos. 

As we came near the harbor, a fleet of small boats, 
with bands and banners and megaphones, met us. All 
on board had some personal frien<ls among the welcom- 
ing American exiles. 

Manila is a contrast to the cities of Japan and China. 
Three centuries of Spanish rule give to it an European, 
Spanish appearance, to which our cotmtry has added a 
sort of American border. We are building wide avemies, 
airy hospitals, fine government buildings, and pleasant 
homes around the old walled Spanish city. The business 
portion of the city is built solidly along narrow streets. 
About the old Spanish homes, with their iron-barred 
street windows and cool, shady open courts, there is a 
look of quiet comfort. They are suited for a dreamy, 
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lazy life. Altogether, Manila is a very attractive city. 
It seems too expensive to keep, yet too valuable to give 
away. 

The principal drive is the Luneta, with the parade 
ground or park adjoining. Here comes all Manila in the 
cool of the evening to promenade or drive, and to listen 
to the large and very fine constabulary band. 

Near the Luneta is Paco Cemetery, built in Spanish 
style, where the coffins are deposited in rows in the walls, 
and the bodies are removed when the rental period is 
ended. Formerly the removed bones were tossed over 
the walls into a big bone pile, but they are now covered. 

Among the principal objects of interest are several old 
Catholic churches and Bilibid Prison. 

The Philippines, which were named in honor of Philip 
n. of Spain, have been Catholic for several centuries. 
The people have constructed .''uch massive, solid churches, 
convents, and monasteries, that to Americans they seem 
marvelous. In Manila there are half a dozen great mag- 
nificent Catholic churches, that are larger and finer than 
any that can be found in American cities of similar size. 
The Cathedra] and the neighboring Jesuit Church, with 
its carved wood ceiling, are the most striking. 

Near the Cathedral is the large palace of the arch- 
bishop. As the major-domo was showing some of us 
through, we met the archbishop, who at once became our 
conductor, pointing out the rare and beautiful woodwork 
that his Spanish predecessors had bequeathed to him, at 
the same time telling of the present religious work among 
the people. 

The archbishop is Bishop Harty, formerly of St. Louis, 
who succeeded the Spaniard who resigned when America 
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took possession of the islands. Archbishop Harty is a 
very bright, middle-aged man, and in harmonizing the 
conflicting interests of the Spanish, American and Fili- 
pino, has been tactful and successful. He said that there 
are still a few noisy insurrectos, but that the thoughtful 
leaders among the people are 
becoming more and more in 
sympathy with the American 
Government and its aims. 

Bilibid Prison is one of the 
best reformatory trade schools 
in the world. It has a daily 
prison prtfjulation of 3,000, 
being more than that of any 
other American prison. 

George X, Wolf, the director 
of prisons, called attention to 
the following features of the 
prison : the manner of treat- 
ment of the prisoners in the 
shops, which is similar to that 
accorded workmen in any large 
factory ; their treatment outside 
of work hours, which is similar 
to that of soldiers in a bar- 
Haif Filipino, Half Hindu racks ; the abstuce of lock-step 

and corporal punishment ; the 
dormitory system in place of cells; the semi-military 
training; the daily recreation after working hours, with 
daily band concert, stereopticon lecture, and the like; day 
and night schools; and, above all, the teaching by trade 
instructors of various useful trades, so that the graduates 
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of the prison are sought as trained meclianics by em- 
ployers. I was a member of the Ohio Legislative Peni- 
tentiary Commission and visited most of the great prisons 
and penitentiaries. State and National, in the United 
States, and nowhere are such advanced prison metliods 
practiced as here. Owing to the greater difficulty of man- 
aging the more desperate white criminals, it is doubtful 
whether we can ever reach the Bitibid prison standard in 
America. 

A beautiful ride is on a small steamer up the Pasig 
River to Fort McKinley. The Governor-General's old 
Spanish palace, with its tropical grounds, is passed, and 
also many other aristocratic old Spanish residences. In 
the suburbs are the light shacks of the Filipinos, made of 
bamboo and matting. In the river are many small boats 
with bamboo coverings. Caraboa are often seen cooling 
themselves in the water. 

About seven miles from Manila, Fort McKinley is 
reached. It is the largest permanent American army post, 
and many enthusia.stic Americans in Manila claim that it 
is the largest army post in the world. It is a brigade post 
and has its regiment of infantry, cavalry and artillery, 
and also a large medical and hospital department and a 
military prison. It covers a very large area, and there 
are miles of avenues lined with the pleasant grounds and 
residences of officers and barracks of men. Mrs. Russell 
Sage has presented the Post with a well-equipped Y. M. 
C. A. The officers told me that it is doing a very fine 
work among the men. Fort McKinley is built on a hill, 
so that it is much cooler than Manila, which, in April, 
is extremely hot. Commanding a fine sunset view, is 
the officers' Army and Navy Club. They have another 
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club down in an old Spanish palace in Manila, and fortu- 
nate are the visitors to Manila who have friends among 
the members, to invite them to dine there, rather than at 
the hotels. 

Fort McKinley is connected with Manila by an excel- 
lent electric road. When coming clown on a car, I noticed 
a number of Filipinos with roosters under their arms, and 



as we reached a closed amphitheater they got off and I 
followed. There was a large crowd of Filipinos and 
Chinese around the entrance, and, making my way 
through to get a ticket, I was informed by the manager 
that the fight was complimentary to the American tour- 
ists. Entering the cock-pit, we fonnd a large box, above 
the entrance, reserved for ns. On the tiers of seats 
around the center ring were betting natives. Before two 
cocks were put on the platform, the betting would be 
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intense. That night, over three thousand dollars ex- 
changed hands. Razor-like blades about five inches long 
are fa.i'tened on the cocks' spurs, and then they are held 
up to peck one another until they become angry. After 
that they are put down, when they fly at one another. In 
a minute or so, one and sometimes both are dead. Many 
cocks are put into the ring in the course of an evening. 
Almost every native raises about his house some prized 
fighting cocks, while he .saves his money to bet on them. 

The Filipinos are a pleasant, easy-going, and attractive 
people. The women are good-looking and wear very 
large sleeves and collars made of native cloths. 

In order to .see a little of the natives in the country. 
several of us went out in automobiles over an excellent 
road, some ten miles, to the village of Paranaki. This is 
an embroidery-making community. The most conspicuous 
object is the massive old Catholic stone church, while the 
houses are built of bamboo and matting, with thatched 
roofs. I saw a girl of fifteen making a fire for dinner 
beside one of these houses, so I asked her in English if 
she had any embroidery. She answered yes, and asked 
me to come into her house. It was perched upon stilts 
about six feet high. To get in, I had to climb a frail 
bamboo ladder. Here I found two small rooms, with 
matting sides, and a floor of bamboo slats, set about an 
inch apart. Beneath I could see the chickens and a very 
narrow, razor-back pig. In the room were several native 
women who could not speak English. The girl showed 
me several very fine pieces of unfinished embroidery. 

Leaving here, I went across the street to a low, 
rambling straw building, over which the American flag 
was flying, and above the door of which were two English 
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words, "Public School." I was greeted at the door in 
good English by a little native lady teacher, who bade me 
welcome. She had a class of twenty-five boys and girls 
about twelve years old. They were being taught English 
grammar, and looked bright and interested. These public 
schools, with their waving American banners, are trans- 
forming the islands. At ^Manila five thousand school 
children in the great auditorium gave a magnificent enter- 
tainment for us and sang patriotic songs. The solution 
of the Filipino problem may come through the American 
schools. 
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ABOUT halfway between Manila and Java, we 
stopped at Labnan, a small island off the west 
coast of Borneo. Borneo is located not far south- 
west of our southeni Philippine possessions of Jolo, and 
the islands of the former Sultan of Siilii. 

At I^biian there is a good harbor, into which large 
ships can come close to the shore. We were landed by 
small tenders at a rickety old dock, which suggested little 
commerce. Few vessels ever have cause to come to this 
out-of-the-way place. 

The town stretches aroimd the bay and numbers pos- 
sibly a thousand people, of whom about thirty are white. 
They are mostly English officials, for this northern part 
of Borneo belongs to EngUnd and the southern part to 
Holland. The principal commercial people are the 
Chinese, who keep a row of small shops down one side of 
the main street. On the other side is a coal yard, and the 
tracks of a miniature railway that runs back about ten 
miles in the jungle to a small coal mine. 

Back of the main street are several native streets, 
with houses of reed matting and bamboo. These houses 
are built upon stilts, and, at some, domestic animals 
make their homes beneath. The hou.ses are surrounded 
by a dense cluster of banana, cocoanut, palm, and other 
tropical trees. 
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Back of the town is the mountainous jungle, inhabited 
by dangerous wild animals and wild men. 

The wild men of Borneo are head-hunters. They take 
the heads as trophies in fair fights with their enemies. If 
they lose the fight, they lose their heads. These heads 



are arranged as ornaments around the rooms of the head- 
hunters. An Enghsh official's wife, who went with her 
husband into their country and was a guest at their 
homes, says that one night, walking through a house in 
the dim light, she bumped into these dried heads and 
that she had a very gruesome feeling as they all came 
rattling down on the floor. 

About thirty of these wild men were brought down 
from the mountains to give an exhibition for us In their 
war dances and spear throwing. The most interesting 
thing was their sumpitan, or blow-gun, with which they 
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would blow an arrow into a target fifty feet away. These 
are verv dangerous instruments in their hands, especially 
when the arrow tips are poisoned. 

These P.orneo wild men are dark complexioned, fairly 
intelligent -looking, not very tall, and musciilarly built. 
They were friendly towards us and had a fondness for 
the stronger liquid refreshments. 

The Borneo boys gave a buffalo race. The animals are 
awkward, but plunge along at a fair speed. They are 
hitched to the carts and draw about the only vehicles 
u.sed in the place. 

Several of us tried to stalk a half-tamed Borneo man, 
who was herding some water-buffalo, to take his picture. 
He was very thin and tail and wore a belt, a smile, and 
carried a high umbrella. He made the same outline as a 
cocoanut palm. He was (juick and sharp and would jump 
when the camera swimg towards him. I tried to talk 
with him, but he woukl pay no attention to me, but simply 
would laugh and talk to himself. Not understanding 
what his black head might be meditating, we left him 
grinning and chattering to himself. 

Leaving Labuan, we approached the ecpiator, and there 
was great excitement on board about crossing the line. 
The night before we reached the equator, two heralds, 
fantastically dressed, from the court of Poseidon, or 
Neptune, the king of the seas, climbed up over the sides 
of the front deck, and, amid a blaze of colored light, 
made proclamation that at two o'clock the next afternoon, 
which was Easter Sunday, Poseidon himself would 
appear on the ship, with his court, and administer the 
rites of baptism and confer a sea name on all who had 
not crossed the line, in order that they might pass in 
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safety tliroiigh the soutliern realm of the sea-king, and 
there might be known by their sea names to all his lords 
and retainers. 

The next afternoon came Poseidon, with long seaweed 
whiskers, and with him all his court, grotesquely garbed, 



preceded by a strange- looking band with clanging instru- 
ments, and accompanied by the high court barber and 
high court atomizer, and also by a crowd of Nubian 
slaves to perform the rites of immersion. 

Poseiclon and the court mounted the platform, jiroc- 
lamations were made, and candidates for baptism were 
brought forward. Before a baptism, there must be a 
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purification by ablution and pcrfiiniing. The first candi- 
date was an attractive lady, stylislily clad in white. She 
was seated un the rail, while down below her yawned the 
big, black canvas swimming ihxjI, converted for the occa- 
sion into a baptismal font, while blackened slaves reached 
up their arms, ready to duck her the instant she was 
toppled over the bar. Then the royal atomizer came forth 
with his three-foot instrument and sprayed her with per- 
fume. The se.i-king announced that she was lovely 
enough to enter his dominions through a baptism of 
sprinkling, without an immersion, and a sea-name was 
conferred upon her. She left. the stage with a feeling of 
relief. 

The next candidate was a vigorous youth, with a bushy 
face. The court barber with his gigantic scissors tackled 
the candidate's mane, and then lathered him well with a 
white-wash brush before he applied a two-foot razor. 
Thus purified for the baptism, over the rail he was 
toppled and ducked again and again, until he cried 
enough. 

Twenty candidates followed in (piick succession, until 
a deluge of salt water soaked ail the assembled crowd. 
Through the masts an<l rigging, hose had been concealed, 
and at a given signal solid streams poured upon us. .\t 
the end of an awning pole, in a good observation place, 
sat a well-known ship belle. When the hose played, she 
could not get down, and after the crowd had scattered, 
she was the center for all the streams. Finally some 
gallant young man braved the dashing water and rescued 
her, looking much like a water rat. Thus all, by 
sprinkling, pouring, or immersion, were baptized in cross- 
ing the line, and earned our big certificates of baptism. 
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which were printed in blue and gold, conferring upon us 
sea-names, from Norse mythology- 

The following is a translation from the German of our 
certificate : 

BAPTISM. 

We, Poseidon, the only Son of Chronos, 

Prince Trident, 

lawful ruler of the violct-bluc high seas, earth-girdler 

and earth-shaker, have most graciotisly permitted the 

earth-born , on board of our 

friendly Hamburg-American liner "Cleveland," to pass 
carefully over our equator. 

This in our sea-law, declared equator-christening, is 
appropriately and satisfactorily done. 

The christened child bears in this region, according to 
custom, the sea-name of 

which he (or she) must bear from now on in joy and sea- 
sorro-tv in our realm. 

Given on , i^io. 

Poseidon. 

The baptism on crossing the equator originated among 
the Scandhiavian sailors, as a sport in crossing the Arctic 
Circle, and the sea-name was conferred as an honorable 
distinction won on account of having sailed far into 
dangerous seas. When these sailors ventured southward 
across the equator, they brought the baptismal custom, 
and the sailors of other nations have adopted it. 

Down near the equator our staterooms became hot and 
many took their beds to the decks, where they enjoyed 
the cool breezes and watched, in the late hours, ii*** 
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southern skies. Our well known stars and constellations 
had disappeared below the northern horizon, and our 
familiar Big Dipper and the mariner's old guiding North 
Star were no longer seen. In their places were the two 
striking constellations of the Southern Cross and the 
False Cross. The Southern Cross is composed of five 
stars in a kite-shaped position. One of the stars is of 
lesser magnitude than the others. The stars of the 
Southern Cross at first hardly suggest a cross, but after 
one has located them, they haunt him as long as he is in 
the tropic waters. The False Cross is composed of four 
stars, and seems more like a cross than the Southern 
Cross, and is often mistaken for it. If I were a minister 
instead of a lawyer, I might add, in life often the same 
is true. 

At the equator the days and nights are equal and the 
sunsets are gorgeous, although there is little dawn or 
twilight, and the sun quickly appears or disappears. 

The southernmost point of our cruise was reached at 
Java. Batavia. the capital, is about four hundred miles 
south of the equator. Java's tropical beauty and splendor 
have given to it various designations, such as "The Pearl 
of the Orient" and "The Garden Spot of the World." 

The island is six hundred and sixty-six miles long and 
has about twenty-eight million inhabitants, most of whom 
are Mohammedans. Dutch influence has been stamped 
on every point we touched. It is interesting to remem- 
ber that a nation nine thousand miles away, with less 
than thirteen thousand square miles and a population of 
only five millions, acquired possession of this island four 
times its own size and with five times its own population. 

The seaport town of Batavia is Tandjon Priok, where 
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only natives can live. The climate is fatal to Europeans. 
Most steamers dock here, but the Cld'cland was too large 
to be received. We anchored just outside the harbor and 
were taken to shore' by a large steamer. Tandjon Priok. 
with its wide stone dock and wooden platforms, is a busy 



A Touch of Holland In Java 

shipping point. The docks were crowded with worknjcn 
and the harbor was filled with vessels. A special train 
awaited our arrival and conveyed lis to Batavia, about 
nine miles distant. The tropical panorama from the car 
window presented a new ,'icene every moment. The 
.stilt-supported dwellings resembled basket doil-house.s. 
Running to the train at every stoi)|)ing-place were groups 
of naked brown children, while mothers emerged from 
behind cocoanut trees carrying their babes astride their 
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hi]}s. To lis, their every-<Iay life, far from being common 
and prosaic, was entertaining and amnsing. 

The first thing to impress ns in I'atavia were the walled 
canals, where the natives splash and swim and wash 
tiieniseives ami their garments. The native dress is the 



'"sarong,"' which, when hand-painted and of native manu- 
factnre, is very picturesque and graceful. It is two yards 
long and ona yard wide, and is worn by men and women 
alike. The natives are so skilled in drawing it tightly 
around the hii)s that the knot makes any other means of 
holding this shigle garment unnecessary. \o dressing- 
rooms arc provided on the public canals, nor are they 
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needed. After the bath, the wet garment is always re- 
moved and a dry one takes its place. The "sarongs" are 
changed so adroitly that the body is never displayed. 

The school -children, both Dutch and native, are cleanly 
in person and neat in appearance. The streets are 
watered by a peculiar sprinkler, consisting of a large 
wooden watering pot carried on the back. The long 
spoilt is tipped at the bearer's pleasure, so that the stream 
may reach the dustiest part of the street. Batavia has 
the reputation of having a good sewer system, but sur- 
face drainage is poorly managed in many parts of the 
city. 

Situated in the center of a large public gar<len, an 
immense canopy sheltered the tables where the hotels 
provided our meals. A brass hand entertained some, but 
others were more interested in the Javanese dancers who 
performed on an improvised stage near one end of our 
dining room. Their music was weird and sad. Their 
movements were similar to those of the Japanese, hut 
more tragic. Most of the time they were masked. 

The points of interest in Ratavia are conveniently 
reached by electric tram. The cars pass along the edge 
of a Chinese cemetery which covers a vast tract on the 
outskirts of the city. The old Town Hall is character- 
istically Dutch, Its floors are of wide boards and of hard 
wood. Huge iron doors guard the entrance and the 
portraits of Dutch sovereigns hang upon the walls. Near 
the Stadkirche is a walled enclosure, upon the front of 
which still rests the spiked skull of Peter Eberveld. 
This half-caste rebel against Dutch rule has preached a 
silent sermon to all his successors not to follow in his 
footsteps. 
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The Batavian Museum is a magnificent building of 
Greek architecture opening upon the Koenigs Plein, a 
large parade ground. The bronze elephant guarding the 
entrance is a gift from the King of Siam. A catalogue 
of the curios in this museum is now in prqpess of prepa- 
ration. Since the various articles are not tagged, one is 
left to uncertain conjecture. Most of the interesting 
things are from the ruined Buddhist temples in the in- 
terior of Java. Many bas-reliefs and statues come from 
Boro Boedor, a temple built in an unknown age of Indian 
conquest when Buddhism pressed its way beyond the 
country of its birth, liuried in the heart of Java and 
overgrown with vegetation, these sculptured records of 
the aarly centuries were imknown to science imtil an acci- 
dental (h.scovery was made less than a century ago. The 
oldest and nearest inhabitants were wholly ignorant of its 
existence. Our study of art in this museum was helpful 
because there accompanied us one who coidd point out 
the Egyptian and Assyrian influence on Indian art. This 
temple, the Boro Boedor, covers an area nearly equal to 
that of the Great Pyramid. The delicate detail of its 
bas-reliefs gives it a place among the wonders of the 
world. It was built without mortar or cement, without 
column, pillar, or arch. The other curios in the museum 
tell the story of an early civilization that must have com- 
pared favorably with that of Egypt and India. 

Our time was about ef]iially divided between Batavia 
and Btiitenzorg. This ninety-mile trip by rail gave us a 
good opportunity to study the native passengers, so some 
of us rode in third-class coaches on first-class tickets. It 
is always better to be a first-class passenger in a third- 
class coach than a third-class passenger in a first-class 
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coach. Here the natives smoked cigarettes ahoiit as thick 
as a pencil and chewed hete! luit. Tliis is their favorite 
stimulant. Tliose who are well informe{l concerning its 
effect upon the human system tell us that it is not as 
injurious as tobacco. These people carried small betel- 
nut boxes with them, and the different ingredients were 
kept in separate compartments. They are often exqui- 
sitely decorated and make very pretty souvenirs. While 
we watched these natives from the platform of the coach, 
one of the women fixed some betel nut for us and in- 
sisted upon our chewing it. It is prepared by pasting 
some lime inside three or four large leaves. The betel 
nut is scraped onto this lime. The leaves are doubled over 
it and a little tobacco chewed with it. It fills the mouth 
and soon the spittle is discolored. The passengers were 
very much amused at our attempt to chew it. We 
admired the betel-nut box she carried and tried to make a 
purchase. Coin was offered and purses emptied, but to 
no avail. Finally we found that it was only by barter 
that the coveted treasure could be secured. One of the 
passengers wore a pair of trousers that this woman 
greatly admired, for she indicated by her language of 
signs that she would exchange the box for the trousers. 
We had to leave Biiitenzorg without the betel-nut box. 

Our dos-a-dos was drawn by a pony that seemed alto- 
gether too small for the rapid trip we made. In this two- 
wheeled vehicle there is room for one passenger next to 
the driver, and two others who must lean back to back 
against the two in front. 

The Botanical Gardens here are a paradise of vegeta- 
tion, a fairy land of driveways, lotus ponds, and graceful 
shrtibbery, in the "-^Ist of which deer wander unmol^-sted. 
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Nine tlioiisand specimens of plants are cared for by one 
hundred native gardeners. The Dutch management of 
these gardens is said to excel any in the Orient. 

A Malay with long toes, separated much like the 
fingers of his hand, climbed a cocoaniit tree for us. He 
did it as easily as a Hy would mount a pane of glass. 

The palace of the Govern or- General is beautifully 
situated, but we did not secure admission. Here judicial 
decisions must conform to the tenets of the Koran. Pil- 
grimages to Mecca and proselyting are both prohibited 
by the Dutch. Mohammedanism has prevailed in the 
i.sland since 1475, but the Javanese do not give much 
evidence of inten.se religious enthusiasm of any kind. 

Slavery was prohibited in Java two years before our 
War of the Rebellion began. Poppy raising has never 
been allowed, and the sale of opium is under government 
supervision. 

Naturally we expected to find here the best coffee in 
the world. The island has given a name to a brand that 
is now more successfully grown in other locations, for the 
coffee plant of Java has been injured by a blight, and 
other products have taken its place. 

A fragrant atmosphere, comfortable travel, beauty of 
scenery, ruined temples — all contribute toward making 
this island one of the most ideal countries to visit. 
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Chapter XI. 
Sutgapore and Rangoon. 

FROM Java to Singapore was a iangiiici sail along the 
western coast of the Island of Sumatra, Singajxire 
is located at the focal point in the great trade routes 
of the Far East and Australia, and is the eighth com- 
mercial port of the world. Its harbor is filled with all 
sorts of strange-looking Oriental craft, down to the 
diver's canoe, which he paddles with his hands, while he 
bails with his feet. 

Singapore has a well -constructed European appearance, 
altho its population is principally Malay and Chinese. 
Altho situated almost upon the er|uator, its tempera- 
ture varies but three degrees in the entire year. The 
winds make the climate fairly pleasant. The principal 
objects of interest are the Iiotanical Gardens, Raffles 
Museum, and Raffles Hotel. 

About fifteen miies from Singapore, on the mainland, 
is the palace of the Sidtan of Johore. The railway runs 
through a dense tropical jtmgle until it reaches the ferry, 
where we were conveyed to the Sultan's grounds. His 
palace grounds are laid out like a park. The palace is an 
uninteresting European structure. Near-by is a large 
mosque, and not far away are the old royal stables, which, 
under English influence have largely been transformed 
into schoolrooms. There were about a dozen classes in 
the building, and it was rather interesting to notice that 
all the Moslem boys had turbans on their heads. The 
152 
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Moslems usually have their feet hare aud their heads 
covered. I asked the young English supervisor of the 
schools in the district if there was anything of particular 
interest near the school, and he said possibly there were 



some tigers back in the schoolyard, for he stated that the 
tigers are captured a few miles from there, in the 
jungles, and kept in boxes in the back j'ard of the school 
until they are shipped off to the circuses. The boxes, 
however, were empty. As we walked back through the 
tropical gardens, I had a creepy feeling for fear that some 
tiger from the jungles might stray across our path. 

The American consul at Singapore issued a pamphlet 
of information and instruction for our benefit, in which 
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he insisted that under no circumstances shoukl a man or 
woman put his or her head out of the window or door 
without wearing a cork sun-helmet. The American diplo- 
matic, consular, army and navy officials at all the places 
we visited, extended to lis all possible courtesies. 



Where Ubor Is Cheap 

After a two days' ride through tropical seas, we reached 
the Rangoon River. 

During the entire morning, we steamed ujj the estuary 
of the Rangoon River, past shining and glittering pagodas 
and conspicuous dagobas. There was a marked absence 
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of mountains, but on either side of this wide and sluggish 
river were many rice fields and stacks of straw. 

From a distance, tlie black smoke, emerging from high 
stacks, showed that we were approaching a large manu- 
facturing city, Burma is a great lumber country. Re- 
freshing rains and bountiful rivers produce such a rapid 
growth of trees, that three thousand elejDhants, with forty- 
five hundred attendants, are employed to carry the logs 
to the river. "Giving doth not impoverish," for Great 
Britain preserves her forests with such care that the 
supply is constantly being increased. Burma paid Eng- 
land a profit of $10,000,000 last year. 

Twenty miles before we reached the city, appeared the 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda, resplendent with glittering gold 
and towering aliove everything else in sight. 

We were located at the Strand Hotel, which had posted 
a notice, for the special benefit of our party, that "all 
guests drink water at their own risk." This proved to be 
a good advertisement for their bottled water. At the 
same time, the price of drinks doubled and hotel accom- 
modations advanced to sixteen rupees per day. At the 
hotel we found that dampness penetrates every square 
inch of neglected surface, and creeping and crawling 
insects startle one who is not accustomed to so much life 
in so many forms. 

We went to Burma expecting to see elephants every- 
where. Our guidebook told of their skill in piling timbers 
with mathematical accuracy; but our trip to Steele 
Brothers' and MacGregor's yards showed only a few, for 
machinery is displacing the costly animal. 

Rangoon has 40,000 Mohammedans and 9,000 Chris- 
tians. Hindus and Buddhists are about equally divided. 
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The representative shrine of Bnddhism is the far-famed 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda, sacred to all Buddhists because it 
contains the relics of Gautama and the three preceding 
Buddhas. I visited this rendezvous of Buddhists at all 



Entrance lo Shwe Dagon Pagoda 

hours of the day. from early dawn, when most crowded, 
to the late hours of the night, when the lonehness of the 
scene was most impressive. This bell-shaped mass of 
gold is topped by an umbrella spire, known as a "thi." 
To reach the pagoda is a strenuous climb, as the upper 
platform rises one hundred and sixty-six feet above the 
street. The approach is far from jdeasing. The two 
huge leogra]>hs that guard each side of the entrance are 
neglected, as also are the steps and covering leading 
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thereto. All of the money and energy available have 
been spent npon the gilding of the pagoda itself. 

The teak ceilings over the galleries represent, in artis- 
tically carved work, scenes from the life of Buddha and 
tortures of the wicked in hell. Passing stall after stall of 



beggars, peddlers, and fortune-tellers, we reached at last 
the upper platfomi, where there burst upon us such a 
vision of massive gold that we were fairly dazed by its 
splendor and magnificence. The hubbub of voices on this 
seldom-deserted platform and the sounds of their Orien- 
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tal instruments of mnsic prevented our hearing tlie silver- 
jeweled bells that hang high in the air above. In the quiet 
of the evening hour, however, these bells, swayed by the 
gentle zephyrs of heaven or responding to spirit hands, 
send a sweet melody into the solemn stillness of the night. 



The art of advertising has penetrated sacred precincts, 
for here, as well as at other pagodas, we saw Mellin's 
Food advertised on lithographic cards, in conspicuous 
places, inside the holy of holies. Offerings of fragrant 
flowers and colored candies werfe made. In many places, 
the me]te<l wax had acctimuiated until it was several 
inches thick. 

This medley of chapels, shrines, pagodas, and. images 
was rather confusing to us; but the Ilunnesc knew just 
where to go and what to do. Some of our friends went 
to the fortune-tellers, where they had a revelation of the 
future at a very nominal figure. These wily revealers of 
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destiny had more sense than knowledge. When asked 
their price, they replied, "We tell some things for one 
rupee, more for two, and still more' for three," 

Surrounding the golden center are a multitude of 
pagodas in white and red lacquer, shrines of colored 
glass mosaic, images of wood, brass, stone, and marble, 
Buddhas colossal and Buddhas dwarfed. Some images 
are made of pasteboard, with arms and hands moving at 
the slightest touch. Here, too, are Buddha's immense 
footprints, with their conventionalized toes of conch 
shells. The heel and instep are marked by every form 
of hfe. It is a real picture gallery, with various repre- 
sentations of lotus, ,'ihanirock, birds, and flowers. 

This ])agoda dates from 600 B, C. and originally rose 
only twenty-six feet from the platform, .'Additions were 
gradually made tnitil 1564, when it reached its present 
size. It is the oldest, largest, and most beautiful pagoda 
in the world. 

This mass of gold is an expression of the devotion of 
the poorer classes to their ideal. A scaffolding of bamboo 
detracted somewhat from its appearance, but a movement 
to cover the entire surface with .sheet gold instead of gold 
leaf, as heretofore, is meeting with success, for it is 
already covered from the apex to forty-two feet below. 
This gold comes from China, where it is rolled into sheets 
eight by twelve inches before shipment. Buddhism may 
be a decaying faith, but, if so, it is dying a hard death, 
for tlie covering of a ])agoda with a circumference of 
1,3.^5 feet and a height of 370 feet with pure gold is an 
evidence of zeal and devotion. 

.\ forty-ton bell, large enough to shelter half a dozen 
men, hangs from an enclosure on this platform. In the 
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second Burmese war, the English tried to carry it away 
to Calcutta as a trophy; hut before they liad gone far 
with it, some accident happened which sank it into the 
Rangoon River. In vain did the enHghtened and scien- 
tific engineers try to raise it from its buried depths. The 



Burmese received permission to recover it, only when the 
English thought it impossible. Undaunted, however, by 
the failure of the Anglo Saxon scientists, they made 
around it and beneath it, when the tide was low, a plat- 
form of bamboo. By giving to the rising tide every point 
of advantage, nature did for them her best, and finally 
the bell was raised and placed in its present position. 
I visited Kemmendine, with its quaint bazaars and 
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native dwellings, where naked boys and girls smoke 
cheroots as large as their little brown legs ; where elon- 
gated ear-lobes are concealed by a great weight of gold 
and silver. This human savings bank is sufficient for 
every need in Bnmia. The body carries the entire wealth 
of the person and is often burdened with heavy bracelets, 
anklets, and toe, finger, nose, and ear rings. The ear lobe 
is sometimes stretched three inches below its natural 
position. The Burmese wear bracelets when they have 
no bread to eat. 

Here also is a Buddhist monastery, the one-story cells 
of which are raised on high stilts. I entered one where 
an Irishman and a Scotchman were seated on the floor. 
They have shaved their heads, put on the yellow robe, 
accepted the Buddhist faith, and made this filthy place 
their home. Though they told ns little of their past 
history, they spoke freely of their faith and work. What- 
ever may have been their motive, their presence here was 
a great mystery to us. 

The Sule Pagoda, near the Strand, is of interest be- 
cause here abides the Nat who is the legendary guardian 
of Shwe Dagon Hill. Women in their devotions were 
engaged in lifting wishing stones. H the stone seemed 
exceptionally hght, they expected a favorable answer; if 
heavy, they retired with a heavy heart. The worshipers 
strike a gong to call the attention of the Nat to their 
devotions. 

Our trip to the bazaars, the Cantonment Gardens, the 
Royal Lakes, gems of crystalline beauty, and the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens, frequented mostly by Burmese, was full of 
interest. At every stopping-place the beauty was en- 
hanced by the view of the distant pyramid of fire. A 
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novel amusement was experienced at the lake of the 
sacred fish. When otir com cakes reached the surface, 
multitudes of fish jumped spun taueoii sly from the water. 
As acts of merit, men had made offerings of fish to this 
lake. 

With the possible collapse of Buddhism, Christianity 
and Mohammedanism are close rivals for the supremacy. 
From the minarets of thirty mosques in Rangoon is heard, 
five times a day, the muezzin's call to prayers. In the 
past decade, the Moslem population has increased 33 1-3 
per cent. The Mohammedan merchants of Burma are 
always missionaries for Islam. 

The Baptists in Burma number 66,000, half the total 
ntimber of Christians. Their college and work are the 
fruit of Judson's .sacrifices a century ago. It was worth 
the price that was paid. They are exerting a wide influ- 
ence in IJurma to-day. 

The world is small. Several summers before, in cross- 
ing Sweden in a canal-boat, I met a Persian lady with 
two daughters and a son, from Rangoon, who were then 
staying in IjDudon. When I visited Rangoon, the brother 
of the young ladies entertained me, taking myself and 
some of my friends motoring by moonlight over smooth 
roads and through hixurious tropica! vegetation. As we 
rode around the Royal Lakes at sunset, they seemed to 
have a niby-like appearance, inharmony with this land of 
rubies. In the evening he entertained us at dinner at the 
new and splendid hotel, "The Minto Mansions," at which, 
later, a Humiese dance was given. The dance was much 
after the order of the usual Oriental dances, but some of 
the musical instniments had a strange appearance. 

Across the river from Rang(M)n is an interesting Tamil 
village, that many visited. 
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Chapter XII. 
Calcutta. 

THE presence of quicksands made it unsafe for our | 
captain to take the big ship Cleveland to Calcutta, / 
so we left her at Diamond Harbor, forty miles to 
the south, and made our way by specialty chartered 
steamer up the Hiigli. This was a full half day's ride, 
not the most comfortable, but nevertheless interesting. 
The boat's crew were followers of the false prophet. 
They appeared at various times on the lower deck per- 
forming their ablutions, spreading their mats, and going 
through a system of genuflections which we at once recog- 
nized as the gymnastic worship qf the Mohammedans. 

We landed in time for dinner and were distributed to 
the leading hotels of the city, among which the Grand 
Hotel was the most coveted. Some of us would not again 
see the Cleveland until we should join her at Bombay. 
We would pass through a country varied in climate and 
altitude from the snows of Darjeeling to the hot plains of 
Agra. For the one we had overcoats and steamer rugs : 
for the other, helmets and thermal bottles. Neither the 
reports of intense heat nor the news of plague and death 
prevented our seeing India. Twentj'-three thousand had 
died from bubonic plague the week before we arrived. 
Speaking of smallpox to a man who had just come from 
an infested city, we asked him if there were many cases. 
He replied that the condition was not at all alarming. 
When we further asked if the seven hundred cases that 
were reported the day before were authentic, he replied 
in the affirmative, but with the as,';urance that it was not 
serious. 

171 
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India's capital tells a tale of British energy. We 
were impressed with her broad, clean, straight streets: 
her fine lionses ; her 
lawns, squares, parks, 
and plazas, Calcutta 
derives its name from 
the most hideous deity 
in the Hindu Pantheon, 
whose temple here is 
the most frequented of 
all the temples of India. 
Calcutta is the angli- 
cized form of Kali- 
ghat, the bathing-place 
of the dreadful Kali, 
the goddess of blood, 
who demands sacrifice 
and who can be only 
thus appeased. A little 
backshish, offered the 
iii~cnrni A. Ti»Aa«i attending priest at her 

"" temple, induced the pil- 

grims, who had crowded into the entrance and about her 
image, to move back so that we coidd see her. One hand 
clasps a sword, the other the head of a slain victim, and 
with the other two (for she has four) she seems to 
bless the pilgrims. Her earrings are two dead bodies, and 
about her neck is a necklace of skidls. Her gannents 
consist of dead men's hands. Her tongue protrudes from 
her mouth; her eyes are red as fire, and her breast is 
covered with blood. When the time for the daily sacri- 
fice arrived, several innocent, frightened goats were 
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brought forth. After the heavy sword of straight blade 
and sharp edge had done its work, the head was thnist 
toward the bloodthirsty Kali and the priests begged an 
offering for another sacrifice. We felt that Kali ought to 
have been satisfied. The whole court was bespattered 
with blood, which had accumulated in clotted heaps since 
the last rain. The custom of offering human sacrifices 
has been prohibited by the British government. 

We found but three places in India where these sacri- 
fices to Kali are made — in the deserted city of Amber, in 
the Durga or Monkey Temple at Benares, and here at the 
Kalighat. During the hour of sacrifice 
the Nautch girls, who are married to 
the gods, perform their weird religious 
dance to the music of instruments, 
strange and loud. These Nautch 
dancers appear in their bare feet, with 
anklets" of bells and rings on every toe. 
Their hair is plastered down with oil 
and they are gaudily dressed in tinsel. 
The chewing of betel nut is always an 
accompaniment to their dance. 

Priests .strive with each other for 
the guidance of visitors, each declaring 
the other to be the false and himself to 
be the true priest. They become as 
annoying as they are demonstrative 
in their claims. We soon ascertained 
A Foiirtwn year old Mother that it was coiu they covctcd rather 
than recognition as a true priest. A 
non-Hindu would never have thought this dingy, neg- 
lected building a temple, except for the long line of pii- 
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grims making their way thither. Cows, crippled, maimed, 
and diseased, lay here and there in the shade of trees, and 
pilgrims made offerings for their care and maintenance. 
We would cheerfully have made a liberal contribution for 
the purpose of putting the creatures out of misery, but 
Hindu theology would rather burn a widow or sacrifice a 
child than harm a hair of a sacred cow. 

The Scotch Presbyterian College, on Comwallis Row, 
one of the largest in India, is making a good record in 
this great city. 



An afternoon was spent in the Imperial Museum. We 
were particularly impressed by the large number of 
natives in gay costumes who seemed to enjoy the archi- 
tecture of their forebears. Here, collected in a single 
building, are specimens of every period of Indian art 
and architecture, and it is possible to study, as nowhere 
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else, the influence of Greece and Kgypt, as well as the 
reflex influence of Europe, on Indian art. The building 
itself is of immense proportions. 

The Jain temple, which lies just outside the city line, 
is a gorgeous structure, highly polished and richly orna- 
mented. It is surrounded by a beautiful garden. The 



Jains, a reformed sect of Hindus, are the goldsmiths of 
Calcutta, and the son of the builder of this temple has a 
large place of business on the XIaidan near the Grand 
Hotel. The temple is really an adjunct to his palace, the 
apartments of which are open to the public. 

On our way to the ISurning Ghat, our landau passed a 
funeral procession, which was only one of many that we 
had seen in India. Weird, repulsive, and mysterious, 
from our point of view, are the customs and ceremonies 
of the Hindus. In this instance, when our curiosity was 
observed by the pall-hearers and the mourners, they 
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stopped the procession for us to view the remains, take 
notes, and make kodak exposures. Heading the proces- 
sion were some dozen men with musical instruments, 
making noise similar to that of a Chinese joss-house. It 
was a jolly crowd with its beating of drums and ringing 



ImmerBion in the Ganges before Cremation 

of gongs. The corpse was wrapped in white, thin cloth. 
The jewelry remained on the body, which was also cov- 
ered with garlan<ls of fresh flowers. The bearers carried 
the bamboo stretcher, containing the exposed corpse, 
upon their shoulders. We followed some of these pro- 
cessions to the llurning Ghat, along the river bank, where 
the funeral pyre is prepared by placi'ig a pile of wood 
over a trench in which kindling is arranged. After the 
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body is either submerged in or sprinkled with the water 
of this sacred river, which is one of the branches of the 
Ganges, the undertaker bends the legs and arms together 
and places the almost nude body on the pyre. More 
wood is then added, the quantity being determined by the 
financial condition of the body. The fire is started by a 
member of the family, and as much of the body con- 
sumed as will burn with the wootl furnished. Sometimes 
only the ashes are left. When the family is very poor, 
the body floats down the river unconsumed. The char- 
coal pickers were there to gather their spoils of what was 
left, as also were the contractors, who pay high prices 
for the privilege of gathering up the melted gold, silver, 
or precious stones which had defied the flames. 

;\s the body of a young man was being burned at this 
ghat, his father appeared in torn and tattered clothing. 
the upper garments resembling the cast-off clothes of 
some European. This man gave us a song and dance, 
greatly to our amusement, if amusement is possible in 
the face of death. While the flames were licking the 
dust and the body was being consumed, the father ran 
jokingly after the boys who stood by, as though he pur- 
posed casting them into the fire. They scampered away 
in fear, while he roared with laughter when they made 
their escape. 

In one of the busy streets, many of our number wit- 
nessed a holy man who was probably measuring the dis- 
tance, with his body, between his home and some .sacred 
spot. Holding in his hands, extended far above his head. 
an alms-bowl, he threw himself to the ground almost full 
length. Then he arose by placing his feet near his hands, 
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which also rested upon the groiiiid. Tliis he repeated 
indefinitely. 

The government buildings here received but a passing 
glance, jnst enongh for us to take note that Calcutta is 
becoming rapidly Europeanized. The "Black Hole" has 
had to make room for modern buiJdings. It was not 
easily found, for the slab containing the inscription of its 
history is in a side entrance near the main post-office 
building. Here one hundred and twenty-three Europeans 
met a horrible death. 



Sleeping Hindu in Ihe Garden of Eden. Calcutta 

The world's greatest botanists have helped since 1786 
to make the Botanical Gardens of Calcutta what they are. 
The long stretches of shaded roadways and lakes, the 
conservatories for orchids, palms and ferns, the insect- 
eating and curiously- shaped plants, were all interesting, 
but the star production is the Great Banyan tree, the 
largest in the world. It is one hundred and thirty-nine 
years old, eighty-five feet high, one thousand feet in cir- 
cumference, and has three hundred and sixty-two roots. 
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The jute mills afforded us an opportunity of studying 
the social aiid labor problems of India. The manager of 
the Howrah jute mills, which are the largest, was very 
obliging and conducted us personally through the entire 
establishment. The mill employs twelve thousand men, 
women, and babies. Adult labor receives from six to 
nine rupees per week, and child labor, one to one and a 
half per week. We saw mothers employed here who had 
brought with them nursing babes. The employees are 
paid by the piece and are rapid workers. After seeing 
the dexterity of small boys, the cjuick movements of little 
girls, and the faithfulness of the aged in this human 
sweatshop, we can no longer believe that these people 
who pull punkahs for their masters, and who sweep and 
water the streets, are too lazy to work. 

Returning from the Botanical Gardens, through the 
native village of Howrah, I was entertained several hours 
by a religious festival, the meaning of which was inter- 
preted by a Brahman guide who had graciously tendered 
his services. This was the festival celebrating the last 
day of the Bengali year. Street venders had their goods 
spread out on the pavements. Toys, nuts, and candies 
were purchased by every one. Their holy day was a gala 
day. Merry-go-roiinds and miniature Ferris wheels, 
prototypes of the Chicago wonder, had been erected for 
the amusement of young and old. In the small temple 
where the goddess was concealed, the religious ceremony 
took place. On her brow was a wreath of flowers. A 
religions procession, consisting of five young men who 
performed a very curious dance, and musicians who 
played the accompaniment on peculiarly constructed in- 
struments, marched through the streets. This work of 
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merit, though strenuous and exciting, doubtless won great 
favor with the goddess, as well as the high esteem of the 
people. After the procession was ended, they gathered 
at the doors of the shrine, where an open space was 
cleared, so they could see the enthroned goddess within. 



These men danced so violently and became so intoxicated 
and bewildered with excitement, that they fell uncon- 
scious before the goddess. Here they were sprinkled 
with holy water by a priest who emerged from the door 
of the shrine. Then they lay prostrate and apparently 
hfeless until the wreath fell from the goddess' head, 
which signified that they had won her favor. 
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Darjeeling. 

DARJEELIXG is one of the many hill stations of 
India, a refuge from heat ami plague. Leaving 
Calcutta at half-past five in the afternoon, we 
passed over the most uninteresting part of the journey 
at night. About ten o'clock we crossed the Ganges by 
steam ferry, and on the other side took another train on 
a three-foot gauge. After breakfast at Silliguri Junction, 
we were transferred to a two-foot gauge. Here we 
observed a hospital car that is run on the express train 
to hurry people, who are threatened with fever, to the 
mountains. A lady was being helped into the car attached 
to our train. 

This scenic route affords a quick transformation from 
the summer heat of the plains to the light, cool air of the 
mountains : from despondent, languid, melancholy natives, 
to bright, cheerful, hardv mountaineers. AVe left Cal- 
cutta with as little clothing as English law in India re- 
quired of Europeans. Our traveling companions were 
an Englishman and a Brahman. From them we gleaned 
much information concerning the surrounding country. 
The jungles that we went through, they told us, were 
infested with wihl beasts of every description, and from 
the statement of others we afterward confirmed their 
story. They told awful tales of former days of terror 
when passing trains were delayed to give packs of ele- 
phants an oi)[)ortunttv to cross the track. We ourselves 
182 
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must have seen at least fifty elcpliants, with their keepers. 

The surrounding country is an endless expanse of 
plains, with here and thefe a clearing for the cultivation 
of quinine plants, tea, or poppy ; and then a fastness of 
giant timber and jungle which no ax had touched and 
into whose mysterious maze no human foot had trod. In 
the tea districts the houses are built on stilts, to avoid 
malaria. The district is known as the "white man's 
grave." Certain companies have, for humanity's sake, 
abandoned their tea districts. In six months, Europeans 
who come here either die or become acclimated. These 
lands have all been reclaimed from marsh and swamp. 
In many places it is necessary to secure native managers, 
and even they die off very rapidly. Several hunters, with 
eight huge elephants, left from near Silliguri while we 
were there, on a tiger himt; one of the elephants was 
mounted by an Englishman, and the others by natives. 
They were in search of a man-eater that had destroyed 
many lives. 

Elephants, tigers, and rhinoceroses are very numerous 
in these jungles, and the natives live in constant fear of 
the man-eaters, which frequently attack them. The 
pythons, too, are a constant menace to the villagers. The 
elephants of these jungles are well protected by law. 
Only rogue elephants are allowed to be killed. A good 
one is worth from five to ten thousand rupees. 

This narrow, two- foot -gauge road, winding around the 
hills, gradually makes the ascent of 7,000 feet. It is one 
of the most picturesque in the world. One minute we 
went whizzing through the air and the next we were 
suspended between precipices. Unlike most railroads, 
this one <loes not detract from the picturesqueness of the 
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scenery. It is so small, strange, and unassuming that it 
rather adds to the beauty of the scene. Mow we go 
through a tunnel, and, a moment later, our httle toy train 
is winding its way over the top of the same tunnel. The 
road pays a dividend of eighteen per cent. 

We foimd in Darjceling a varied native hfe. Here 
are Lepchas, I.imbus, Bhutias. Tibetans, and Xepalese. 
Tluddhist mountaineers crowd the busy streets, with rings, 
beads, and charms for sale. They keep in constant 
motion their prayer wheels, which they willingly part 
with for a couple of rupees. Those with a piece of a 
monk's skull wrought iu the handle, bring a higher price. 
These prayer wheels are a characteristic of the people on 
the border of Tibet. They have a wooden handle, topped 
usually with a small piece of a monk's skull, on which 
revolves a metal cylinder. On the topmost point of this 
is suspended a small chain, which revolves with the ■ 
cylinder; lifting the lid, we find within a roll of parch- 
ment upon which is written their Buddhist prayer. This 
prayer in the native tongue is, "'Om mani padmi hum." 
Upon my return, a college professor gave me a literal 
translation of it in English as follows: "Jewel of the 
lotus bud, so let it be." A freer translation would express 
it thus, "As the jewel of the lotus is pure, so may I be 
pure." 

In stature and general appearance, these short, hardy 
people resemble the Chinese. On many hillsides one sees 
the prayer flags, some with fresh lettering and others 
with the color almost faded. The prayer is not effective 
until it is washed from the flag. 

During our visit to Darjeeling, the Dalai Lama vras 
there under the protection of the British Government, 
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represented by Mr. Bell. His highness, having been 
deposed by the Chinese government, left Tibet, where he 
was looked upon as a deity. There his whole life had 
been spent in seclusion. Until Mr. Bell took him to 
Calcutta, he had never seen any marks of civilization. 
For some time he received audiences, but his request that 
no one be allowed to see him, especially those of the 
white race, has been respected. In our interview with 



Mr. Bell, the best he could do was to give us permission 
to visit the gardens and the residence. He told us that 
if, by chance, the Dalai Lama should be walking in the 
garden, we should not appear to be too curious. We 
were introduced to his prime minister, and through him 
sent our compliments. The guard took great interest in 
showing us the "dandi" in which he is always conveyed, 
the seat which he occupies when he gives private audience, 
and his court table of magnificently carved wood. We 
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spent a short half hour strolling through the gardens, and. 
knowing which room the Dalai Lama occupied, we caught 
a glimpse of this reincarnation of IJuddha hefore we left. 

Bliutia Easti, on the outskirts of Darjeeling, has a 
quaint old Buddhist temple which is of a typical Tibetan 
style. It may be reached by foot, but steep hills and 
diverging paths make it much more easily reached by 
pony. When we arriveti. the building was locked and 
apparently deserted. A small hoy, running to the temple, 
indicated that the keeper would soon be there. By the 
time he arrived, a dozen men were ready to guide us, but 
in this instance none of them knew enough English to 
give us any information. Finally, however, one came 
who could explain the meaning of the many objects that 
surrounded us. Outside the temple, near the entrance, 
was a large upright prayer wheel, but there was no one 
there to operate it. Inside, arranged on shelves, were 
parchments containing sacred works. They were rolled 
up in packages resembling small mummy cases. At the 
altar were two skulls of deceased lamas, one of which 
had tea in it, and the other a liquid with which we were 
not familiar. Twenty-five different cups, scattered 
around the altar, contained holy water. Rice cakes, 
shaped like shells, were colored red anil blue on the inner 
si<le. Tibetan lama flags hung from the ceiHng. When 
we came out, a priest was turning the large prayer wheel, 
which at every half turn rang a bell, indicating that it 
was half way around. This deserted temple was alive 
with humanity when we departed. Every one wanted a 
small gift for the temple and a larger one for himself. 

At the dinner table, the lady who sat near ns told how 
her husband had just returned from a hunting trip in 
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the jungles with four bears and a leopard. Another lady 
told of one tiger having killed two hundred people before 
lie was captured. This did not seem such an exaggera- 
tion after we learned that statistics showed a quarter of 
a million people had been killed in India by wild beasts 
in ten years. 

Mount Everest is the highest peak in the world, and it 
was our ambition to see it by sunrise, a privilege which 



The Himalayas as seen from Darieeling 

is granted to few. After a light chota hazree, we started, 
some on ponies and some in dandis, for Tiger Hill, a six- 
mile ride. As daylight broke, nothing could be seen on 
the way but immense seas of floating clouds in the val- 
leys below. Those who have seen the summit of Everest, 
towering 2'J.OOO feet into the heavens, say it is a picture 
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never to be forgotten. The intervening clouds prevented 
our witnessing this glorious sight. One of our party 
expressed our situation when he said, "We have seen the 
mist, but missed the scene." However, we saw the sun 
come up over the clou<ls like a great ball of fire. On our 
return we passe<l several ruins of modem barracks. The 
ride was charming and exhilarating, and gave us good 
appetites for breakfast. 

The rest of the time before the one-o'clock return 
express, was spent at the bazaars, in the cuno stores, and 
in the mission school. A Scotch mission school, under 
the direction of native teachers, bespoke the need of 
money to further their work. The boys and girls, little 
ragged, half-clad urchins, were seated on the floor, lean- 
ing against the walls. The Bible picture charts were old 
and torn. The slates were evidently a second-hand lot 
that had been sent from abroad. Visitors were requested 
to make critici.sms in a visitors' book. The last criticism 
noted was that the discipline of the school was not what 
it ought to be. Judging from the outcry of a boy who 
was being flogged as we entered, the discipline will im- 
prove. These critici.sms are entered thus so that the chief 
missionary could check up on the work that was being 
done when he made his of^cial calls. Near by was also 
an interesting Buddhist girls' school. 

On our way to the station we enjoyed a glorious view 
of the "Snows" of Kunchinjinga, the second highest peak 
in the world. These peaks of mispeakable beauty stood 
out clearly before us. Kunchinjinga, with its virgin 
snow,"!, ha.s never been desecrated by the foot of man. 
"Only the clouds caress thy hoary head; the sun alone 
dare kiss thee." 
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Chapter XIV. 
Benares. 

TO go from Calcutta to Benares in a first-class car on 
a specially constrncted train means luxury and 
comfort unknown even in an American Pullman 
car. There are four classes of travel between these two 



Our Special Train 

cities. Each has coiTi])artments specially reserved for 

Europeans. Tlie first, second, and intermediate classes 

10! 
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have leather cushions and are as dean and comfortable 
as most American trains. Onr "bearers" carried our 
bedding and acted as private fwrters en ronte. With 
open windows, the night jonrney was cool enough to 
require our using extra covering. Many Eurasians travel 



and are always given the same concessions as Europeans. 
The trains are long, but the travel consists mostly of 
natives on their way to the holy city. Immediately upon 
our arrival we were entertained by the wizards, who did 
marvelous things in a wonderful way, with but little and 
unostentatious paraphernalia. For half a rupee a snake 
and a nmngoos were made to engage in a fierce conflict 
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until blood flowed from the wounded snake. This enter- 
tainer also allowed the snake to draw blood from the 
back of his hand. With a small black charm, which he 
afterwards disposed of for two rupees, he checked the 
flow of blood and healed the wound. 

The time passed quickly, and, after tiffin, we took our 
carriage to see the sights that cannot be seen from the 
river boat. Pilgrims were everywhere. From afar, the 
crippled and aged had come to die and the able-bodied to 
take home some of the sacred water of the Ganges. 
IJenares is India. Its bad odors are sacred. It has more 
idols than inhabitants. We drove first to the Central 
Hindu College, a school under the auspices of Mrs. Annie 
Bcsant. Two Inmdreii and seventy students were in 
attendance. At the bookstore connected with it, we pur- 
chased some of the text-books. They savor very per- 
ceptibly of theosophy. 

Passing a place where two roads meet, we discovered 
under rude cover that which at first had escaped our 
notice, for there is nothing to indicate anything of im- 
portance. Under this old roof is a car of Juggernaut, 
the use of which has been forbidden by the English gov- 
ernment. It is fourteen feet high and is surmounted by 
a cupola lUKlcr which are three seats for the gods. In 
front are painted the sun and moon. The car has four- 
teen wheels each two feet high. It was made, accor<iing 
to the inscription it bears, in 1312 of the Hindu year. On 
certain holy days the great image of Juggernaut, weigh- 
ing many tons, was placed upon this car, which was 
drawn through the streets by pilgrims, who cast offerings 
in its way. Here also occasionally a human sacrifice was 
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made. At no Other point in our itinerary was one of 
these cars observed. 

Further on, we came to the Monkey Temple, that no 
one who visits Renares fails to see. It is dedicated to 
Diirga, a form of Kali. Tliey were there to meet us — 



monkeys and priests, r.oth held out thpir liands for 
backsliish. Doubtless the monkej's leametl it from the 
priests, for in some instances the monkeys scampered 
away, while the priests always came towanl us. Writers 
say these monkeys are filthy animals, hut our impression 
of the place was that they are cleaner than the priests. 
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A few cakes of compressed food satisfy the monkeys, 
but the priests invariably want more. Just how many 
monkeys there were, we coiikl not ascertain. Some one 
tokl lis the temple contained five hundred. They have 
been unmolested and honored for so many centuries that 
they have become tame and impertinent. Natives living 
in the immediate neighborhood are greatly annoyed by 
their frequent visits. The monkeys seem to realize their 
favored position. 

The approach to this temple may be likened to a circus. 
As one enters, he passes first a band room where, three 
times a day, priests beat their drums. Though noisy, the 
entrance is in keeping with the monkey show within. It 
was remarked by one who knew their history, that the 
sacred associations had not delivered these monkeys from 
their natural propensity for thieving. 

This temple, like all others in Benares, we found to 
be extremely filthy. At the altar of Kali a butcher priest 
severs, with one blow, the heads of goats, brought here 
for daily sacrifice to the bloodthirsty goddess. 

Qiir driver could not find for us a holy man upon a 
bed of spikes. A guide who professed to know of one, 
discovered, when he arrived, that neither bed nor man 
was there. After much inquiry, however, we found a bed, 
but it was imoccupied. Tlie holy man was attending a 
religious festival elsewhere. His wife, who took his 
place, was enjoying a prolonged recess in his absence. 
At our retpiest, she came out and took her place on the 
bed of spikes. When we tossed her a coin, one disap- 
pointed ob.server requested her to spend the money in 
getting the spikes sharpened, for they were altogether 
too comfortable to suit his curiosity. 
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Near a ghat, a shaggy-haired fakir, standing upon one 
leg, held his arm high in the air and gazed steadfastly at 
the sun. Still another had held his fingers so tightly in 
the palm of his hand that the nails had penetrated the 
flesh and protruded from the back. 



The ghats should be visited early in the morning to see 
the bathing, and late in the afternoon to see the burning. 
The cost of the latter becomes less expensive as the day 
advances. It was uncomfortably cold, when we took our 
carriage at sunrise, to see the pilgrims bathe. The central 
ghat is the only one that has a carriage approach. Here 
an open top boat, supplied with comfortable chairs and 
rowed by several natives, was engaged. From it we 
could see everything. The opposite bank is a dreary, 
desert waste. Those who die there, according to the 
Hindu belief, become donkeys. The Maharaja's palace 
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is the only conspicuous building that graces its shores, 
and its location brings it into disrepute. This sandy 
desert is in strong contrast to the spires, domes, marble, 
and gilt of the sacred ghats. The two towering minarets 
of Aurungzeb's mosque are prominent, but they are not 
in keeping with their surroundings. The copper dome of 



the Golden Temple outshines every other. An old de- 
serted observatory speaks of days of scientific advance- 
ment. Not the temples, but the life attracted us most. 
Crowding the ghats were men anil women of all ages and 
from many cities, each one holding a small brass bowl 
used for various purposes, from the brushing of teeth to 
the carrying of holy water. The barber was in evidence 
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everywhere. The street was his shop and the calf of the 
leg his strop. We saw numerous small stands and trays 
of different-colored paints used by those who, having 
bathed, proceeded to mark their foreheads with the sign 
of their worship. Men and women, modestly clad, made 
use of separate ghats. Old, helpless women were being 
led to the water to bathe. Pools of stagnant water with 
no outlet had been used for a longer time than the most 
aged could remember. Flowers, that had been sprinkled 
with this water, were presented to us. These garlands 
are usually carriers of germs, for they are often put 
together in the homes of the diseased. But flowers, 
washed in this stagnant water in which the diseased have 
bathed and from which they have drunk, are germ-proof. 
There is science as well as humor in Mark Twain's state- 
ment that there could be no danger from germs in the 
sacred water of the Ganges because it is so filthy that no 
decent microbe could live in it. 

It is a scientific fact that this Ganges water has anti- 
septic qualities. Cholera germs,, put into it, die instaijtly. 
The dirtier the water, the holier does it become to the 
Hindu. 

Nothing can defile "Mother Ganges." It will purify 
the Hindu even after he has come in contact with a Chris- 
tian, because it comes from the abode of the Hindu 
Trinity. The water works, which pump the Ganges water 
into pipes for filtration and distribution, are located above 
the sewers and bathing ghats. Memorial stones, marking 
the places where widows have been burned upon the 
funeral pyre, are stil! seen. This custom has been abol- 
ished by the government. Efforts are being made also to 
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abolish child-marriage. We saw in Benares a man of 
forty-five and his child-wife of only ten years. 

The Nepalese temple is a relic of Buddhist supremacy, 
as Aurungzeb's Mosque is of the Mohammedan. Hindu- 
ism has triumphed over both and is supreme. Hindu 
temples are seldom repaired. A new burning ghat, how- 
ever, has become a necessity. So many come here to die, 
that last year the birth rate was 8,471 as against 10,686 
deaths. The monument of Harris Chandra is neglected. 
Yet some Hindu students, whom we met at the Observa- 
tory, accompanied us there and told us the story of this 
ideal king of India. Many centuries ago he gave his 
kingdom for charity, and when he had nothing left, he 
sold himself, his wife, and his only child. 

Vishnu is the patron deity of the well of healing. He 
dug the well himself and filled it with his own perspira- 
tion. Some statements from guides we called into ques- 
tion, but when we went near enough to get the odor from 
this well, we did not wonder at the origin of their belief 
and accepted the statement as true. After bathing in 
some stagnant pool, these pilgrims gave the priests small 
coppers for a ladle full of this foul fluid. We decided to 
spend our coins for soda water at the hotel. The pilgrims 
also operated a punkah over a sacred bull, so that it might 
not sutTer from the heat. 

The sole beauty of the Golden Temple is in its dome, 
one of the spires of which is of copper coated with gold. 
Upon these domes the unbeliever may feast his eyes, but 
the filthy court below, he dare not enter. It seemed im- 
possible that anything could defile it. 

The Cow Temple was reached by following a long line 
of beggars, images, and fakirs, the latter of whom were 
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smeared with clay or dust. This is a reminder that from 
dust they had come and to dust they would return. This 
temple is a marble palace, a handsome building of finely- 
executed carvings. Dirty bullocks, garlanded with fra- 
grant flowers, were cared for on its marble floors. 

As Benares is the center of the Hindu Yeligiori, so is it 
logically the center of Christian missions. Thfe're are ■ 
several medical halls and fifty printing presses. It was 
the only city in India where I observed street preaching ■ 
by native missionaries. 

The Chauk is the commercial center of Benares. 
Thither I wended my way in the evening hours for the' 
purchase of brass. Benares is said to have some six 
hundred shops where brass is worked. 

A visit to Sarnath is part of a trip to Benares. It is 
four miles from the Cantonment, and is reached in a 
short time. The road, like all others in India, is hard, 
smooth, and well made. Sarnath, now deserted, was the 
birthplace of Buddhism. A monument has been erected 
where Buddha preached his first sermon. A statue of 
Gautama, with the Brahmanic thread, has been found 
and placed in the museum. In the same building is also 
a statue of Shiva with ten hands — a curious mixture of 
Buddhism and Hinduism. A large Jain temple stands 
intact. Many of these old monuments have been used as 
quarries for the construction of more modem buildings. 
A new museum, to contain the remaining relics, is now 
in process of construction. Many of the excavations are 
very recent. One large monument, the purpose of which 
is uncertain, is still over one hundred feet high. Its huge 
stones are clamped together with iron. 
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When we finished Benares, we left for more attractive 
locations and more pleasant associations. We were glad 
that we went and glad that we left. 

Between Benares and Agra we stopped for a day at 
Lucknow and Cawnpore. Both cities are sacred to the 
English on account of the sad memories connected with 
the Sepoy rebellion in 1857. At Lucknow, the Residency 
grounds and the ruins of the building are preserved as a 
sjiggestive monument. Within the grounds are buried 
Sir Henry Lawrence and General Havelock. At Luck- 
now, the only other object of interest is the great Imma- 
barah Mosque. 

At Cawnpore, the interest centers in the Memorial 
Monuments, Here is shown also the old well into which 
the massacred bodies were thrown and the boat-landing 
at which the English started on the trip down the river, 
when they were fired upon and mostly killed. 
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SITUATED in the center of a plain, and equally dis- 
tant from Bombay and Calcutta, this splendid city 
of Mogul fame well might be called the diamond 
setting in Britain's Oriental crown. It was the hottest 
place on our trip — one hundred and eight degrees in the 
shade and one hundred and eighty in the sun — hot in the 
shade and adjectively hot in the sun. But these conditions 
of temperature were somewhat mitigated by the cool, 
comfortable cars built for our special trip across India. 
They were equipped with electric lights and fans, and 
had ice-coolers and private baths in each compartment. 
There is little of interest en route to Agra, from which- 
ever direction one approaches it ; but to have such a vision 
of splendor as that of the Taj-Maha! break upon one, is 
worth many days of travel in crossing parched wastes. 

When first this palace dream across the Jumna came in 
sight, its dome seemed, to our critical eye, out of all pro- 
portion to the rest of the building, but it was because the 
shrubbery hid from view the elevated platform on which 
it stands. A nearer view showed it to be faultless in pro- 
portion as well as design — the nearest approach to per- 
fection that man has ever accomplished. 

Upon arriving, we found comfortable accommodation 
at the Hotel Metropole, operated by a multi-millionaire 
Moslem who runs the best hotels in the interior of India. 

Naturally the Taj was the first thing we saw in Agra, 
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and also the last, for it changes like a chameleon, each 
phase of sun or moon giving to its pure white walls a 
different hue, from the whiteness of purest snow to the 
brightest tinge of 
gold. The Moham- 
medans have left 
upon India an im- 
pression that coming 
ages will not efface. 
Their luxurious 
taste, their religious 
devotion, their love 
of conquest have 
been stamped indel- 
ibly upon this entire 
continent. These 
Moguls embraced in 
their world power, 
established by Tam- 
erlane of historic 
fame, a kingdom in- 
cluding as much of 
India as is controlled 
by the English to- 
day, and extending 
beyond to Moscow 
B„ T. J. p^„dy a„j Constantinople. 

Taj Mahal from Jaamine Tower in Which Shah "^ 

Jehan wag a prisoner and died At Agra their art, 

genius, and devotion 
are crystallized in palace and mosque. Past and gone is 
the splendor of their achievements. Even during his 
lifetime, Shaw Jehan realized the brevity and mockery of 
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material power. From the Jasmine Tower he gazed long- 
ingly upon the marble tomb containing his buried hopes 
and aspirations. The very son whose birth cost the sacri- 
fice of a sweet life, usurped his throne and made him a 
prisoner until death. 

Historically, Agra came into existence at the time of 
the Mohammedan invasion. The world has never known 
a greater line of emperors than those who made this the 
center of their movements. To this spot Akbar moved 
his capital from Fatepiir Sikri and built, among other 
things, its walls and the red palace in the Fort. Shah 
Jehan added much to the fort and constructed the palace 
and the Taj. 

Taken in turn by Jats and Mahrattas, the city was 
plundered and her palaces demolished. The Mutiny fol- 
lowed, and after British soldiers had sent to their sweet- 
hearts as trophies the valuables that were left. Great 
Britain began to realize the financial value of her monu- 
ments of art and at once took measures to protect and 
restore them. 

The story is told that the architect of the Taj was an 
Italian and that \ipon its completion he was put to death 
so that a more beautiful one could not be designed. This 
triumph of architecture was built in token of love for the 
Empress Muntaz-i- Mahal, the "Chosen of the Palace." 

The entrance to the Taj was once guarded by two solid 
silver doors, which were melted by the Jats. The great 
gateway, by which one enters the picturesque gardens, is 
itself an architectural wonder. It was built of red sand- 
stone, with scattered inlaid ornaments and inscriptions 
from the Koran. From the top of the gateway, crowned 
with twenty-six white marble cupolas, we obtained an 
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unobstructed view in full perspective of this pile of white 
marble, glistening in the tropical sunlight and reflected in 
the ripples of the watercourse below. 

The museum in the lower part of the main gateway 
contains a curious portrait of Shah Jehan, sketched in 
1615. 

At the Taj Ganj gate, unused by Europeans, is a quaint 
old native street with many marks of antiquity. Its filthy 
sewers are in strong contrast to the pure palace within. 
It bears evidence of having once been occupied by a much 
more prosperous race of people than now inhabit it. The 
substantia! doors are well hinged and were constructed 
at a time when it must have been an honor to dwell near 
the Taj. 

One night I lingered until long after midnight in the 
garden of the Taj. The solemn stillness was unbroken, 
for no one came near. It was a night never to be for- 
gotten. The glorious sunset hue lit up the shimmering 
walls with a delicate touch of gold and made resplendent, 
for me alone, this monument of a bygone age. There, in 
the stillness of the night, lay the Emperor and his beloved 
queen. His work had long since been accomplished. No 
more would he speak words of fond affection, but he had 
made immortal expression of his love, and the tomb 
has told to ages since how he adored his queen. If any 
building can have a soul, it is the Taj. To be appreciated 
it must be seen, and to see it is well worth a trip aroimd 
the world. The parts of the mausoleum are so well pro- 
portioned, the delicate tracery is so artistically arranged, 
the inlaid precious stones and the geometric designs are 
so accurately executed, that it well deserves the use of 
superlatives. 
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The cenotaphs are in the enclosure, under the dome, 
and on a level with the raised platform. The real tombs, 
however, are in the vault below, on a level with the sur- 
face. The interior decorations are elaborate, but never 
to a fault. One of these, a flower, contains thirty-two 



pieces — agate, coral, malachite, black marble, jade, blue 
stone, topaz, emerald, lapus lazuli, jasper, gold stone, 
onyx, and others. 

Upon a panel of the Emperor's shrine are inscribed 
words which, translated, mean, "Saith Jesus, on whom 
be peace, this world is a bridge. Pass thou over it, but 
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build upon it. This world is one hour; give its minutes 
to thy prayers, for the rest is unseen." 

The only thing that really detracts from the artistic 
beauty of the interior of the Taj is a Cairene lamp pre- 
sented by Lorel Curzon. 



Tomb and Screen in the Taj Mahal 

The Fort is not simply one building, but many, sur- 
rounded by a thick wall seventy feet high. A wide, deep 
moat was a further protection to their palaces. Entering 
at the Delhi gate, we came to the inner Elephant gate, at 
each side of which stood two large stone elephants- 
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Nothing remains of these monuments but the marks of 
their feet upon the platform. The road to the left led us 
to the Pearl Mosque. All mosques are built on the same 
plan, simple and uniform, but all are different in material 
and detail. This one is of white marble, with red sand- 
stone facing on the cxterioi;. The interior is of surpass- 



Walls offtiie^Fort at Agra 

ing beauty. The pure white marble is tinged only with 
native veins of blue and gray. The usual tank for ablu- 
tion stands in the center, and on a pedestal, rising four 
feet from the surface, is an ancient sun-dial. Over the 
entrance to the mo,s(|ue proper is an inscription of large 
letters in black marble inlaid in white. It states that this 
mosque may be likened to a precious pear!, for no other 
mosque is lined throughout with marble like this. 

Continuing our course, we came to the Public Audience 
Hall, which is of immense size and bears marks of recent 
restoration. The Gem Mosque is a small one built by 
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Shah Jehaii for the ladies of the court. After inspecting 
the rooms connected with the Hammaur baths, common 
to all such bnildings, we came to the Private Audience 
I lall, adorned with exquisite carvings and inlaid flowers 
resembling those of the Taj. 



The Mina Mosque, probably the smallest in the world, 
is very pretty, as also are the carved railings on the bal- 
cony of the Jasmine Tower, where Shah Jehan was wont 
to linger in his dreams of youthful love. 

Mirror Palace is a small building opened only on re- 
quest. The walls, ceiling, and pendants are stuccoed 
with talc and glass and glitter exceedingly when a light 
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is introduced. The Golden Pavilions on the side near 
the river are so called because their roofs are covered 
with copper. Here we saw small bedrooms once occu- 
pied by the ladies of the palace. In the walls were open- 
ings quite deep, but so narrow as not easily to be entered. 
Here they concealed their jewels. 

The last building that we entered was Jahangir's Pal- 
ace, in front of which stands the royal bath-tub — a mono- 
lithic cistern of granite standing five feet high. The 
carving and ornamentation of this Royal Palace are of 
Hindu character and origin and of great value. The 
stone roof is supported by stone cross beams. The sculp- 
ture represents anima! life in profusion, but shows many 
signs of mutilation by the later Mohammedan emperors, 
who, failing to appreciate the broad policy of their 
fathers, lost their empire. The underground passages of 
this palace, which enabled these people to find refuge 
from the summer heat, we did not explore when we were 
told that they were infested with snakes. The Jama 
Masjid was built by Shah Jehan after five years of labor. 
It was entered by a beautiful gateway, which was 
destroyed by the British during the mutiny. 

At the tomb of I'timad-ud-daulah, the grandfather of 
the queen for whom Shah Jehan erected the Taj, rests a 
distinguished Persian from Teheran, who, seeking earthly 
fortunes in India, found favor with the king and was 
given public office. The inlaid work is the earliest known 
in India. The walls are of lace-like tracery, deHcately 
wrought by arti.sts paid from the full purse of the 
Moguls. 

Three miles from the city is another building of archi- 
tectural splendor. It is the tomb of Akbar, who is buried 
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here in a coffin of solid gold. Akbar was the most dis- 
tinguished of the Moguls. He did much to create sym- 
pathy between the Mohammedans and Hindus. Here, 
for seventy years, the Kohiniir diamond remained undis- 



turbed in the open air until carried away by Persians 
in 1739. 

Our journey to Fatehpur Sikiri was made by carriage 
with three relays of horses, in just three hours. The 
early hour of starting necessitated our wearing wraps. 
Stone milestones mark the distance, and on each side of 
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the road tall neem trees shade the way. At every turn 
of the road there was something new and interesting. 
Pottery makers were busy with their crude turners; large 
pasteboard kites, almost life-size, of horses and other 
animals, were being constructed ; camel carts, strange and 
awkward, passed us. Monkeys hung from the branches 
of the trees, and elephants, heavily laden, swayed majes- 
tically by. Charity watering places on the way had 
been endowed and maintained by some benefactor of 
humanity in the name of religion. At these places attend- 
ants stood ready to pour water into the hands of our 
Hindu driver as he held them in the shape of a scoop. 
The Hindu eats with his fingers, for the same reason 
that our driver thus drank, for to allow a vessel to touch 
the lips would defile the body. 

Fatehpur Sikri was the creation of Akbar, who sought 
its location because a certain saint, Shaik Salim, abode 
there. Lack of water supply led the same emperor to 
abandon it. As he left it, so we find it. This is one 
place that cannot be visited without a guide. Driving 
through the Naubat Khana, where the musicians always 
gave Akbar a royal welcome to the city, we passed the 
treasury house near the mint, and drove on to the new 
Dak Bungalow, where we were met by one of the historic 
guides, whom we readily and wiliingly employed. He 
claimed to be the fourteenth lineal descendant of the 
holy man that attracted Akbar to the location. His 
statement we had no reason to dispute, for he pointed out 
to us his future grave, near that of Akbar's religious 
teacher. 

The only way to see this old deserted city is by foot. 
While we walked, our horses rested. To see it well re- 
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quires from three to four hours. The Public Audience 
Hall, measuring three hundred and sixty-six by one hun- 
dred and sixty-one feet, contains carvings of geometric 
designs wrought in solid stone. The House of Dreams 
was a sleeping apartment of some dignitary. The unre- 
stored portions show examples of marvelous skill. The 
gem of the city is the House of the Turkish Queen. 
Clever indeed were the workmen who had adorned the 
small chamber, every inch of which was most beautifully 
carved. In all of these buildings, the forest views and 
plant life are just as the artist left them. Moslem fanati- 
cism has, however, mutilated nearly every form of ani- 
mal life. In the open court of the girls' school, the pave- 
ment is marked off for the playing of an Oriental game, 
known as Parchisi. Just how it is played is so much a 
matter of conjecture that we came away dissatisfied with 
the explanation that was given. We observed in our 
visit to this city that the Mohammedans never represent 
animals in architectural display, but confine themselves tc" 
geometric designs and flowers, wrought from solid slabs 
of marble. One piece of marble screen here, of exquisite 
beauty, is six feet square. 

A mosque of four stories is ingeniously laid out in 
different geometric figures. The first story is in the form 
of a square; the next, of an octagon; the third, of a 
six teen -.sided figure; and the fourth, of a circle. 

The making of glazed tiles of blue and green inlaid 
stone, observed in several places, is a lost art. The gov- 
ernment, in its work of restoration, found it impossible 
to reproduce them. 

Akbar, by his broad policy, always sought to bring 
together varied factions and unite all India under a single 
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head. That he was tolerant of all religions is evidenced 
by the many forms of animal life wrought in his palaces, 
by the faded painting of the Annunciation in the house 
of his Christian wife, and by the receptacles for Hindu 
gods in the house of his Hindu wife. The exact spot 
where he was taught by the holy man of the city, the 
doctrine of transmigration, is marked by a small covered 
pulpit. 

The tomb of the holy man is highly and artistically 
decorated — a gem of beauty. Its lattice-work screens of 
marble, are as delicate as the finest of lace. Its solid 
ebony doors are beautifully ornamented with brass. The 
canopy is lavishly inlaid with mother of pearl. Outside 
are the graves of his descendants. 

The Gate of Victory, which, including the steps, towers 
one hundred and seventy-two feet above the surface, is a 
noble portal to the mosque and city. The last objects 
that we saw were the demolished elephant gates and the 
gigantic tower from which the emperor is said to have 
killed antelope and deer. 

The water-works of Fatehpur were very complicated. 
From very low levels, water was lifted higher and higher 
until at last it reached the palace. 

We left Fatehpur reluctantly, and as we departed, the 
mournful doves sang a fitting dirge to the buried past of 
religious and political zeal. This song was "Hakka-Tu- 
Hakka-Tu, Hakka Tu" (O God, thou art, O God, thou 
art, O God, thou art). 
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IT was half-past five on a hot April morning when our 
train pulled into the large station at Delhi, but some- 
how nature had favored us with an exceptionally cool 
spring breeze. Delhi was hot, but not as it had been 
pictured nor as we had imagined. Cool, refreshing drinks 
were always available. Punkahs were also near at hand. 
A barefoot servant stood by to bring water for a cool 
bath in the improvised tub. The heated hours were few, 
and the nights more comfortable than one finds in mid- 
summer in some American cities. 

There is Delhi new, with two hundred and eight thou- 
sand people, and Delhi old, with twenty miles of ruins. 
Ancient Delhi is now depopulated, bnt it has a range of 
ruins dating from 2500 B. C. Here the Moguls had their 
capital, but much of the Hindu influence remained until 
the reign of Aurangzeb, who was a religious zealot rather 
than a political ruler. We saw only the remnant of 
Delhi's former glory. What it was before sacked by the 
Persians, who set fire to its palaces and destroyed its 
inhabitants, we could merely picture from the fact that 
$350,000,000 worth of treasures, together with the pea- 
cock throne, had been removed. Delhi had been the 
center of military operations from the time of Akbar to 
the complete occupation by the English at the close of the 
Mutinv. 
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It was our purpose to proceed at once to Kutab Minar, 
of which we had read and heard much, but there were so 
many things of interest on the way that we willingly were 
delayed. A religious festival had called forth the wear- 
ing of rich and costly apparel. It seemed that every 
native from the old imperial city had gathered on this 



highway to participate. It was a Hindu day, but the 
Mohammedans welcomed it as well, and crowded about 
their mosques and tombs in gala attire. Joseph, with his 
coat of many colors, was outdone. These gorgeous deco- 
rations and multi-colored garments furnished a contin- 
uous moving picture show. No two people in this motley 
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crowd were clad alike. They were never silent, and were 
always on the move. The streets were lined, far out in 
the deserted and uninhabited districts, with showmen. 
Every toy imaginable was for sale at prices that would 
enable Occidental children to have toys in wholesale 
lots. There were dolls, whistles, squeakers, balloons, 
kites, in fact, everything a child would want. Coming 



and going were the crude ox-carts in which the \ 
and children rode. There was always room for one more. 
How so many could crowd themselves into so small a 
space, we could not understand. Those on the edge 
allowed their feet to hang over. The others had their 
feet doubled under them until there was nothing to be 
seen but color and veiled faces. We were journeying on 
the highway known as the Grand Trunk Road, the trail 
of world-conquerors. Over this old Asiatic highway 
came Tamerlane the mighty, and Alexander the Great. 
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At the Mosque of Humayun, we halted. This is a mag- 
nificent tomb on a raised platform, and is visible from 
every part of the surrounding country. It was at this 
time a center of attraction. Its court and entrance, its 
platform and balconies, presented a most picturesque 
appearance. In the midst of death we were in life. This 
was a royal tomb, but evidently the dead were forgotten 
and their tomb was a gala garden. Many natives were 
climbing its stairs, hanging from its railings, and playing 
on its porches. Near-by was a miniature Ferris wheel like 
that seen near Calcutta. A crude merry-go-round, with 
horses of a most unnatural shape and near the ground, 
was ill constant service. 

A gambling game in the lower porch attracted a large 
number of people. It was a dice game, played on a large 
muslin, richly painted and blocked in different designs, 
such as an anchor or a crown. The Indian name of the 
game is Jawa. When some of our party showed their 
money and expressed a desire to throw the dice, they 
were politely informed by the interpreter, that only 
Mohammedans were allowed to play the game. That 
condition of things is very different from that of our 
own country, where the gambler does not ask to what 
church you belong before he takes your money. Humayun 
was the father of Akbar. and this mosque contains one 
hundred and fifty tombs of the Emperor's family. 

At last, after more voluntary delay caused by visiting 
tombs and ruins, and other processions of natives in gay 
attire which were in strong contrast to the fallen ruins 
and deserted cities, we reached Kutab Minar and the 
famous mosque adjoining it. This imposing monument 
of Mohammedan power is, by students of architecture, 
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supposed to eclipse every other work of their genius. It 
is the most perfect and the second loftiest tower in the 

world. 



We learned that the Kutab could be climbed by three 
hundred and seventy-nine steps, but we were satisfied 
with the exterior view. The only thing that the Moguls 
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had overlooked in its construction was a lift. The sculp- 
tures that cover its surface have been likened to those 
on Trajan's column at Rome or the column Vendome in 
Paris. The two lower stories are of red sandstone, while 



Holy Man at Dinner 

the two upper ones are faced with white marble. The 
Kutab enclosure is a center of attraction. The Mosque, 
which has been worked over from a Hindu temple, 
erected in the fourth century, A. D., bears strong marks 
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of Hindu art. In obscure comers, the faces of the Hindu 
gods and the sculptures of animal life are well preserved, 
and evidently no attempt lias been made to mutilate them. 
A juggernaut car on a freize is depicted as running over 
prostrate bodies. The old iron pillar, whose age and 
history are recorded on its surface, has been for many 
centuries in its present position. It is a marvel of mechan- 
ical achievement and tells the story of a mighty civiliza- 
tion in India in the very early ages of the Christian era. 

Our return to Delhi was by a different route. On 
these plains, all the palaces have been razed to the ground. 
The standing tombs, however, show that the last resting- 
places of the great have always been cherished and pre- 
served. In the distance we saw an observatory which is 
a companion to the one we saw at Benares. The Asoka 
Lat, dating 300 B. C, contains characters in form, the 
oldest that have been found in India. This old pillar we 
might easily have overlooked, even though it is just out- 
side the walls, for it is off the road. It is thirty-five feet 
high and is covered with inscriptions. It attests the 
devout missionary zeal of a Hindu emperor converted to 
the Buddhist faith two thousand two hundred years ago. 
Upon his conversion, he made Buddhism the state re- 
ligion and inscribed its teachings on rocks and monu- 
ments throughout his realm. But to-day, with its teeming 
population of over three hundred million souls, India 
claims only five hundred thousand Buddhists. The old 
city of Indrapat, dating to 2000 B. C, we entered through 
a large gate. It is a city of the dead. The few natives 
who make it their home, live among the tombs. 

Modem Delhi can be seen in a few hours. The Cash- 
mere gate was the only mutiny point we visited. The 
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Jama Masjid is like all other mosques except that it is 
larger and more beautiful. On Fridays, twenty-two thou- 
sand people assemble here for worship. Where once the 
mighty emperor worshiped, now the mendicant priest 
begs alms. Here were exhibited a parchment from 
Medina, thirteen hundred years old, one of Mohammed's 
slippers, his footprint on a stone, and a single red hair 
from his beard. These precious relics add much to the 
sacredness of the mosque. 

The Palace of Shah Jehan, in the Fort, tells a story of 
unboimded wealth and extravagance and should be 
classed among the wonders of the world. Here for seven 
years court jewelers labored to make this rainbow throne 
the greatest that ever graced a monarch's presence. In 
the north and south entrances he had engraved these 
well-known words: 

"// there be a Paradise on earth. 
It is this, il is this, it is this." 
The peacock throne was colored by precious stones of 
untold value and beauty, by diamonds, sapphires, rubies, 
and emeralds. But the king who builded was not per- 
mitted to occupy the throne, and his inglorious son was 
unworthy. 

The walls of the Royal Baths of the Delhi Palace have 
been whitewashed. The British branded the artistic deco- 
rations as indecent. It is unfortunate that the example 
of the Italian government of Pompeii was not followed, 
so that this art might have been concealed, except from 
scholars. The rose-water fountains of the Royal Baths 
were once inlaid with precious stones, which were re- 
moved at the same time with the Peacock Throne. 
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We visited the tomb of the faithful daughter of Shah 
Jehan. She was a voluntary prisoner, remaining with 
him to the last to comfort his broken heart. Her request 
was that her body be placed in no glorious tomb, but be 
buried where the grass and Howers could grow upon her 
grave. To this day, a simple mound such as she desired, 
marks the place of her burial. 

The Jain Temple, which we found with some difficulty, 
lacks the artistic qualities that have been ascribed to it. 
The little class of schoolboys connected with the temple 
was more interesting. The surroundings were uninviting. 

Chandni Chank is a wide street lined with heem trees, 
in the center of which runs a stream of water. Here all 
the wares of India are for sale. Delhi is still famous for 
gem-carving and the manufacture of cotton goods. It 
produces the finest gold and silver cloth in the world. 
The coronation robes of Queen Alexandria of England 
were made here by labor which was paid from six to 
twenty-five cents per day. We found it hard to resist the 
temptation to buy. Their dealers are clever, and if one 
is not proficient in the art of bargaining, Chandni Chauk 
is no place for him to loiter. 
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Jeypore-Mt. Abu-Ahmedabad-Karli-Bhaja. 

NO time need be lost in transit from Delhi to Jeypore, 
for this distance of one hundred and ninety-one 
miles is very easily made by a night train. Just 
before leaving the station, two Europeans with third-class 
tickets requested a separate compartment. About twelve 
natives were moved to already -filled compartments to 
make room for them. 

In the early morning, many deer and antelope were 
scattered along the plains, and peacocks strutted proudly 
in every field. Stone fence-posts and iron telegraph poles 
take the place of wood. The "goods" cars of India are 
made of steel. 

A visit to the temples of Amber and the Maharaja's 
palace at Jeypore require at least twenty-four hours' 
notice to secure a pass. On an elephant, we left early in 
the morning for the deserted city of Amber. Here, on 
the borders of a beautiful lake, nestling in the bosom of 
the silent mountains, stands the old Imperial Palace and 
Fort. To preserve the Royal Palace from Jehangir's 
covetous grasp, the Hindu ruler covered it with stucco. 
Many magnificent temples, now in ruins, once graced the 
city. A thousand years ago its streets were thronged 
with people. Here still are seen arches of carved ala- 
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baster, delicate designs in white marble, and gorgeously 

inlaid colors. 

Jeypore is noted for its bright costumes, street proces- 
sions, and rose-colored decorations. We enjoyed its wide 
avenues, its schools, colleges, libraries, palaces, museum, 
public park, and street mills. In the latter, the grain is 



Ti-pical Strwt Scone 

ground by hand. The women who do this work seem 
happy, for their movements are accompanied by songs 
that reecho along the city streets. 

A solid wall of masonry, forty feet high, entered by 
seven gates, surrounds this fascinating city. The air of 
prosperity and the cheerfulness of the people surpass those 
of other Indian cities. The streets are straight, paved, 
and lighted. The principal streets are one hundred and 
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eleven feet wide. It is a great manufacturing center, 
especially for enameled ware, the cutting and setting of 
garnets, and the making of printed muslins. 

In the center of the city Hves his highness, the Maha- 
raja. He has several English titles. The giving of titles 



Caityini! Groom to Wedding 

is the cheapest way for Britain to win an Indian prince's 
favor. His palace is highly decorated, but cheap-looking 
and crumbhng. Evidently the officials had gone to the 
country, for I have never seen a palace that bore marks 
of greater neglect. In the fragrant palace garden, cover- 
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ing one-seventh of the city's area, were many birds of 
gay plumage. Peacocks walked about on the palace fur- 
niture, which was protected by dust-covered matting. 
Fountains played in tlie summer heat ; flowers bloomed 
by the pathway; trees shaded the drives. For half a 



rupee, a young man ran ahead to feed the alligators in 
the Maharaja's pond, but tortoises were all we couM see. 
The palace was a sorry disappointment. Clerks in the 
audience chamber were sitting on the bare floor. The 
royal stables, with their two hundred horses, we could 
enter, but not the Zenana. As we left, eight beggars held 
out their hands for their share of America's gold. The 
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Hall of the Winds is of peculiar shape and architecture, 
and is the most conspicuous building in the city. 

One of Jeypore's ancient rulers, a patron of the arts 
and a friend of education, established observatories in 
different parts of India. The one here is best preserved. 
The instruments are in a large open court, exposed to the 
elements. 

Albert Hall, situated in the midst of a small but artis- 
tic public garden, contains a large collection of antique 
objects. Many natives in gay costume were gathered in 
its porticoes. 

The court of the Maharaja's College is of white marble. 
Here, in letters of inlaid black marble, is recorded the 
name, the degree, and the year of graduation of every 
sttident. An artist was engaged in recording the names 
of last year's graduates. 

Mount Abu is reached by tonga, a fairly comfortable 
conveyance with seats arranged dos-a-dos. The distance 
from Abu Road is eighteen miles, and, with four changes 
of horses, we made the journey, an ascent of thirty-five 
hundred feet, in less than three hours. The clear, cool 
air of Mount Abu, at an elevation of five thousand six 
hundred and fifty feet, was most exhilarating. The 
macadamized road leading to it is lined with groves of 
noble old trees, the boughs of which are inhabited by par- 
rots and monkeys. Every mile is marked by a stone mile- 
post. From the hotel to the temples was a strenuous 
climb. The cool shade of the interior was greatly appre- 
ciated. 

One fliousantl years ago. these Jain temples were built 
at a cost of $6,000,000. The material was conveyed a 
distance of three hundred miles and the temples were 
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fourteen years in building. They are now deserted. The 
marble slabs are perforated with tracery of foliage and 
geometric designs, among which the swastika is very 
prominent. 

A day's stop-over at Ahmedabad, once the handsomest 
city in India, enabled us to see her ancient underground 



cisterns, formerly used for water supply and irrigation. 
They are extensive and well preserved. 

Pigeons are fed in the city, much the same as at Venice. 
At many places, quaint houses are built for that purpose. 
South of the city is Kankariya Lake, where hundreds of 
monkeys are seen swinging from the branches of the 
trees. 

From the heated plains surrounding Ahmedabad to the 
mountain air of the caves of Karli, was a pleasant change. 
These caves lie eighty miles southeast of Bombay and are 
reached from Lonanli Station. Chairs and men were at 
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the foot of the hill, ready to carry us to the caves. In a 
short time we were at an elevation of two thousand two 
hundred feet, enjoying the cool air of a cathedral cave, 
one of the largest and best preserved in India. 

We marvel at a single statue cut from a block of stone ; 
but here is a rock-hewn temple, an underground cathedral, 



containing many statues, columns, pillars, and artistic 
carvings. The cutting is one hundred and twenty-four 
feet long and forty-five feet wide, with a nave, two aisles, 
and a transept. Thirty pillars have above their richly- 
ornamented capitals, large statues of elephants, on each 
of which are two human figures. 

It is not far from the Caves of Karli to the caves of 
Bhaja, but the road is rough and stony. The mountains 
containing these eaves are surmounted by an old fort of 
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great dimensions, little visited and seldom mentioned by 
writers. One-half is made impregnable by a high bluff 
of rock, and the other is made so by a high wall. A large 
wooden gate, in which are inserted iron spikes, shows 
that it was used by the Mohammedans to prevent bom- 
bardment by elephants. 

Climbing along the hills some distance, we reached the 
Bhaja Caves, which date from 200 B. C. There are in 
all eighteen excavations of different sizes. Most of them 
are cells where monks once dwelt. 
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Chapter XVIII. 

Bombay. 

NINETY per cent, of India's trade passes through 
Bombay. It has been fittingly called "India's gate- 
way." This once island city is now connected with 
the mainland. Here, those of us who went overland met 
the party that accompanied the ship to Ceylon. 

With few exceptions, the hotels are mere hostelries of 
the poorest kind. Her first-class hotels are few. Our 
entertainment was provided at the Taj Mahal Hotel, one 
of the largest and best in Asia. Four hundred guests 
may be accommodated in its commodious rooms. It was 
four years in process of construction, i^ absolutely fire- 
proof, and is five stories high. The entire floor surface 
is of china mosaic. The upper balconies look out over 
the harbor and the Apollo Bunder. From here, we 
watched by night the Cleveland, clearly outlined by bril- 
liant strings of electric lights. 

A million people of every race, language, and religion 
in the world, crowd the streets of this city. The native 
quarters and the European are distinct and separate. 
During the Mohammedan invasion of Persia, in the 
seventh century, the Parsees found here a refuge. Bom- 
bay has since been the center of their life. The fire at 
their altar and the sun in the heavens are to them a 
symbol of Eternal Power. Thus they were seen on the 
shores of Back Bay, worshiping the setting sun. The fire 
in their temples is never extinguished. Each worshiper 
makes an offering of sandal -wood. 
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The Parsees are ambitious, progressive, wealthy, and 
influential. Many philanthropic and educational institu- 
tions have been made possible by their benefactions. We 
visited their principal school and were entertained by the 



Snake Channer 

recitations of bright, clean, well -appearing boys and girls 
who spoke English fluently. 

The dress of the Parsee women is attractive. They 
wear a piece of silk eight yards long, draped about their 
bodies and over their heads in graceful folds. This silk 
is usually of a light color, has a rich border, and is some- 
times brocaded with gold and silver thread. Showing 
beneath this is a flounce of exquisite white lace, extending 
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down from the waist line about twelve inches. The men 
wear a long, thin coat that resembles a Prince Albert. 
Their hat of shiny black, or black with small white dots, 
is made of horse-hair, finely woven. 

Fortunately we were in India during the wedding 
season. Parsee marriages are all performed in one or the 
other of two buildings used for that purpose. Those of 
our party who could arrange to be at the entrance were 
graciously invited as guests. At the wedding we attended, 
one hundred and fifty attractively- dressed Parsees were 
present. Sunset is the time fixed for the ceremony, but 
the preliminaries are so extensive that the guests arrive 
an hour earlier. 

Among these the bride's mother, from the door of the 
building, threw an egg, a small cake, a cocoanut, and 
some rice over the groom's head for good luck. A red 
spot was painted on the groom's forehead to represent 
good cheer, and a wreath of flowers was placed about his 
neck. The groom presented the bride's mother with a 
new gown, which, as the women stood about her, she 
deftly put on in the wedding-room. The bride was 
dressed in white silk, embroidered in gold and jewels. 
She wore flowers around her neck, while the groom car- 
ried the bridal bouquet. The ceremony began by the 
bride and groom being placed in chairs facing each other, 
but separated by a sheet held by two priests, while a long 
white cord was bound around the two chairs. When this 
was done and the sheet removed, the priests chanted 
alternately the wedding service as they threw rice into 
the faces of the contracting parties. At the conclusion, 
the guests dropped coins and Jewels into the bride's 
hands, while they extended congratulations. Then came 
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the feast and. at midnight, the final blessing. Frequently 
the gr.oom has the ceremony repeated the second night. 

A beautiful drive along the coast of Back Bay brought 
US to Malabar Hill. Parks, squares, and pleasure grounds 
have been laid out on either side. Malabar Hill is the 
location of the Hanging Gardens, which are built over 
the city reservoirs. These waters were formerly open to 
the air, but, for sanitary purposes, have been beauti- 
fully enclosed. This is another public work made pos- 
sible by the benevolence of the Parsees. 

Near by are the Towers of Silence, the Parsee ceme- 
tery. Leaving our gharries at the foot of the hill, we 
followed the winding path leading to the artistic garden 
overlooking these awful reminders of death. When the 
crowds left, there was nothing to break the silence of the 
spot save the cry of the hungry vultures from trees and 
walls. They were watching the approach of their prey, 
for the funeral hour was drawing near. Sightseers must 
leave before this time, but I tarried. As I walked away, 
there passed a funeral procession on its way to the 
towers. The ceremony had taken place at the home. 
White-robed priests preceded, and the male members and 
friends of the family followed the bier. They walked 
two by two and held a handkerchief between them, sym- 
bolic of mutual grief. The body was borne on an iron 
bier. The rich robes covering it are purified before 
returned to the family. After the body is taken to the 
temple and the sacred fire replenished, it is conveyed to 
the tower. The only ones permitted to enter are two 
bearded men. They take the body, remove the robes, and 
place it on a grating near the top of the tower. When 
they retire, the vultures at once swoop down and devour 
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the flesh. In half an hour, only the bones remain. These 
lie in the sun until they become perfectly dry, when they 
are cast with tongs into a large central well. Here they 
crumble to diist. There are five of these silent towers, 
all constructed according to the same plan. Leading out 
of the wells are underground drains through which the 
rainwater makes its escape. It bears with it the ashes of 
the decayed bones, but not until it has been purified by 
passing through charcoal and sandstone. 

To the Parsee mind there is nothing so impure as a 
corpse. Earth, fire, and water to them are sacred. If a 
body is buried, the earth is defiled; if it is burned, fire 
becomes unclean ; if it is cast into the water, it becomes 
impure. Fortunately, the vultures have come to their 
rescue, and the .sacred elements are kept from defilement. 

The animal hospital, a Hindu institution, is large and 
curious. We were told by the manager that last year 
five thousand cattle were fed within this enclosure. Ani- 
mals, sick, maimed, or deserted by their owners, are fed 
here at the expense of the worshipers. When people 
become too poor to feed their animals, they take them 
here. Birthdays are celebrated by making a donation of 
grass or grain. We saw horses, cows, monkeys, jackals, 
porcupines, and other animals that we could not name. 
They were in cages or stalls and provided with an 
abimdance of food and given every possible attention. 

From an English resident in Bombay, I learned of 
the custom in the distribution of the daily Times. The 
paper is first delivered to a subscriber, who pays two 
rupees and four annas per month for its use from seven 
in the morning until noon ; then a carrier takes it to one 
who pays one rupee and twelve annas for its use from 
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noon until five o'clock. The next morning, a third man 
gets it for one rupee. On the third day, the native falls 
heir to it at twelve annas. Finally, it is returned to the 
city and sold as waste paper. 

The hest of the apartment-houses of Bombay are 
owned mostly by Mohammedans and Parsees, who 
occupy the upper floors. Contrary to onr custom, the 
price of rental on the top floor is greater than that of 
the ground floor. 

This loyal British subject also informed me that in 
public schools, everything that reflects upon England is 
eliminated from the text-books. The career of Oliver 
Cromwell does not appear. 

The cotton industry of Bombay has revived. It gives 
employment to two liundred thousand natives who work 
ten hours a day. They are fitted with the latest looms 
and spinning machinery, all imported from England. 

One night I engaged a gharrie for a moonlight ride 
along Back Bay. Returning through the native quarters, 
I saw Bombay asleep. Everywhere on hard pavements 
lay brown-skinned natives, wrapped in what appeared to 
be white sheets. They looked as though laid out for 
burial. Many of them slept in the costumes they had 
worn all day, with no other covering. Such weary rest 
certainly could not fit them for the toils of another day. 

With a member of the commercial gymkhana, which 
has a membership of two hundred and sixty, all Euro- 
peans, I visited their magnificent buildings and garden. 
Cultivated flowers of all colors adorned the groimds 
adjoining their tennis courts, croquet lawns, and bowling 
green. 
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An afternoon drive included the Victoria Gardens and 
museum, the extensive markets, the Victoria Station, and 
the Arab stables. The garden contains a great variety 
of trees and animals. The historic museum is a small 
atTair compared with others we had seen, but the markets 



surpass in interest any in India. The Victoria Station. 
of Italian Gothic style, has no rival. The Arab stables 
contained a fine lot of Arabian and Australian horses. 
One beautiful animal, as black and glossy as silk, was 
valued at four thousand dollars. 

On our return to the hotel, we observed on a store 
front a unique advertisement for the benefit of Hindus 
who refuse to eat anything touched by the hands of out- 
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casts. It read. "Mellin's Fqo<1. Never handled by the 
human hand." 

Sunday in Euro|}ean quarters of Bombay was well 
observed. Our party went to their respective churches. 
In the morning, some attended the church founded by 
Piishop Thoburn, and, in the afternoon, the compound 
of the Zenana Bible and Missionary Society, which is 
doing a noteworthy work. 

The electric cars of Bombay furnish cheap travel. For 
about two cents, one can secure transfers to any part of 
the city. The trailers, which carry the natives, are always 
crowded. 

Across the Bay are the caves of Elephanta. The 
approach to Elephanta is charming. A short climb 
brought us to the caves, dating back to the eighth century. 
The rock-hewn temple is about one hundred and thirty 
feet square, with columns and images cut out of the 
solid rock. The Portuguese demolished some of the 
images, thinking that with the destruction of the gods 
the heathen would become Christians. Just a month 
before we visited it, two thousand pilgrims had wor- 
shiped in the cave. The red marks on certain images 
indicate the objects of their devotion. 

It was with a feeling of satisfaction that we sailed 
from Bombay. We had had a glimpse of India. 
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Chapter XIX. 

Ceylon. 
(Contributed.) 

AS we entered the harbor at Colombo, secured by its 
great breakwater of solid masonry, vista.s of 
beauty appeared on every hill. Along the shore 
are red brick buildings that would do credit to any city. 
At the jetty a tall lighthouse with its revolving light 
flashes its warning rays eighteen miles out to sea, and 
just beyond is the beautiful statue of Queen Victoria. 

Hurrying over the well-kept roads, made picturesque 
by the deep red soil, were natives in their abbreviated 
costumes, pulling jinrikishas. Here we caught our first 
glimpse of the quaint two-wheeled bullock cart, resem- 
bling an old-time prairie schooner, and drawn by one or 
two cream-colored bullocks, sauntering lazily along. 
Swell English traps, with gaily-dressed occupants, passed 
by. In their bright-colored costumes, many natives on 
various missions hurried here and there, while numerous 
others, without any mission, lay sleeping in the shade of 
some low bush. 

To our left was a beautiful field of green, in the center 
of which a little company of Mohammedans, their faces 
toward Mecca, knelt on their outspread prayer mats. To 
our right, the waves broke along the wide stretch of white, 
sandy shore as they came rolling in across the coral reefs 
from the Indian Ocean. 

As we approached the Galle Face Hotel, tall, graceful 
overhanging cocoanut palms appeared in perfect outline 
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against the clear blue sky. The ever-present crow 
blen(ied its cry with the sound of the breaking waves. 
The air was filled with sweet fragrance from the blos- 
soms that everywhere hung in rich profusion. The only 
thing that disturbed the tranquility of the scene was the 
noisy, rushing automobile, driven by an Englishman, or 
by his native chaufTenr. 



The interesting things of Colombo are not to be found 
in long corridors or in deep vaults, but under the open 
sky. A charming lake, a large banyan tree, beautiful 
roads, native huts, and gay costumes, these were the 
objects that attracted us most on our late afternoon 
drives. 

In the Pettah, or native town, there passed in pano- 
ramic succession, Ruddhist priests and monks in yellow 
togas, with arm and shodder bare, carrying a palm-leaf 
fan and sunshade, all-important-looking Parsees, Tamil 
coolies, Cingalese, Malays. Arabs, Turks, Hindus. Here, 
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an otherwise dignified Englisliman, in a fit of rage, beat 
our driver because his English trap ran into our landau. 
As elsewhere in India, the native finds no justice in the 
courts when thus outraged by a white man. 

A peculiar style of hair dressing among the men, is 
characteristic of this island. They twist the hair in a 
tight, oblong knot that projects at a most unbecoming 
angle from the back of the head. Over the crown they 
wear a large semi-circular tortoise-shell comb of fine, 
short teeth. This signifies that the wearer is not of the 
coolie class. 

The Ceylon pearl fisheries are the largest in the world, 
and here are the greatest pearl markets. Pearls, rubies. 
and diamonds are shown in profusion, and offered at 
prices that tempt jewel purchasers from all parts of the 
world. 

From the Pettah, with its odor of cocoanut oil, used 
by the natives for oiling their bodies, it is quite refresh- 
ing to drive to' the cinnamon gardens in the outlying dis- 
tricts and get from the bark the pure cinnamon flavor. 

We visited the Buddhist temple of Kelani and the 
museum in Victoria Park, which contains many objects 
of interest. One case, surrounded by an ever curioii.'i 
crowd, contained a green insect that so resembled the 
leaf upon which it fed that it could be found only after 
careful searching. 

The natives possess great dignity of carriage. They 
are tall and graceful, with deep-set, flashing eyes, intelli- 
gent, .sympathetic faces, and gentle, win.some manners. 
The Tamils, more than a million in number, have come 
from the south of India to labor on the large plantations. 
They are mostly Hindus. 
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Having been toid tliat Kandy is more beantiful than 
Colombo, and longing to prove that wbicli seemed im- 
possible, we hastened to the sweetest s]jot on earth. On 
the way, we passed rice fields flooded with water, lazy 
bnffaloes lifting their heads above the mud, cinnamon 
groves, fields of lea plants, streams of wildly rushing 



water, elephants, and, at one place, an infant alligator, 
crawling slowly over a levee. There was also a great 
variety of trees and shrubbery, among which we noticed 
the brcadfrnit, the mango, and the bougainvillea. The 
gracefnl cocoannt added a charm to every scene; the 
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rubber tree was distinguished by its deep, wide-spreading 
roots, the packfruit tree by its curious fruit, an elongated 
bunch of green, a foot or more in length. Adding rich- 
ness of color to the whole, was the poinsettia, with its 
fire- red blossonis. 

As the train mounted higher and higher, we looked 
down over a precipice, hundreds of feet, to the terraced 
hills below, and upon a wonderful medley of tropical 
vegetation. 



At Peradenia, four miles from Kandy, we left the 
train and made the rest of the distance by carriage or 
jinrikisha. The winding paths of the famous Peradenia 
Botanical Garden, through which we passed, are lined 
with over a hundred varieties of the palm family. These 
gardens contain the largest clump of bamboo in the 
world. 
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The famous Temple of the Tooth was somewhat of a 
disappointment to those who imagined that a building so 
well known would be equally beautiful. This temple con- 
tains the sacred tooth, which is kept in a huge bell-shaped 
shrine of silver. In the sixteenth century, this relic was 



brought here for careful keeping. Thither, every year, 
come thousands of the Buddhist world to offer gifts 
which often represent a devotee's entire fortune. 

Buddha's real tooth was burned by the Catholic .-Arch- 
bishop of Goa in 1560. It was replaced by a piece of 
ivory that could not, by any intelligent person, be mis- 
taken for a human tooth. Although not allowed to see 
this relic, we saw a replica of it at the Colombo museum. 
It was two inches long and one inch wide. The original 
is displayed only on special occasions, and then great 
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care is taken tliat it be viewed from a distance only, thus 
protecting the deception. 

Seven miles from Colombo is Lavinia. a tropical town, 
surronnded by tall cocoanut palms. Here a few of the 
catamarans, which are rapidly disappearing, still exist. 
They consist of a dug-out canoe and an outrigger log 
which keeps the frail little boat upright. 

The raising of Ceylon tea is one of the chief industries 
of the island. At one time coffee raising was remunera- 
tive, but the coffee blight mined the crops, and attention 
was then turned to the tea plant, which, if allowed to 
grow, would reach a height of eighteen or twenty feet. 
By constant pruning they are kept down to three feet, 
which makes a stubby, broad bush and provides a^greater 
leafing capacity. These leaves are picked every eight or 
ten days and are treated at a factory which every estate of 
importance possesses. The large plantations are mostly 
in the hands of companies. 

Reluctantly did we leave Ceylon's friendly shores, 
where "every prospect pleases." 
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THE Straits of Hab-el-Mandeb received us into the 
Red Sea, whose length of thirteen hundred miles 
is appreciated only by those who sail its waters. 
The only historic site was Mount Sinai, forty miles away, 
riding, apparently, on a ri<lge between two nearer peaks. 
We could see it but a short time. 

After passing a tedious but successful quarantine 
examination oi¥ Suez, we were conveyed in large barges 
to shore, an artificial island of fifty acres constructed of 
earth taken from the canal. Until De Lessep's time, the 
large city of Suez, near by, was but an insignificant little 
fishing village. A special train took us to Cairo. At first 
the country was desolate'and sandy, with only an occa- 
sional village of clay hnts and dirty children. The Bitter 
lyakes, which we saw from the car window, were once 
made sweet. Closes passed this way under more trying 
circumstances and with a more permanent record. He 
says, "And when they came to Marah, they could not 
drink of the waters of Marah, for they were bitter." 
The character of country continued changing. The rich 
alluvial soil and the well-cultivated fields were an evi- 
dence that we had reached the land of Goshen of which 
Pharaoh said to Israel, before the days of oppression. 
"In the land of Goshen let them dwell," Across fields 
of richest green, the pyramids loomed up above the trees 
long before Cairo was reached. 
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These fields were irrigated in a quaint, crude way. In 
some places, natives carried water in large buckets to 
higher levels. From here it was distributed over the 
land. At other places Egyptian bulTaloes, blindfolded 
and driven in a circle, were made to turn a horizontal, 
wooden wheel. Cogs attached to this wheel turned a 
vertical one from which buckets were suspended. As 
this wheel revolved, these buckets emptied their contents 
into a trough. Civilization is making rapid progress in 
Egypt. 

Many changes have taken place in Cairo during recent 
years. Once, long strings of camels and donkeys were 
lined up before the principal hotels. Their places have 
been usurped by drivers who snap their whips with a 
tremendous noise as they hurry by. On the way to the 
pyramids, the tram car and the automobile have taken 
the place of the .ship of the desert. Once, native life was 
the only life. Now, Cairo is as fashionable in dress as 
any European city, but it is in' a transition state. In the 
outlying districts, the forked stick is still a plow and the 
camel and donkey are unequally yoked together. At 
Cairo, snake charmers and the boys with trained mon- 
keys are still present. The open-air cafes are always 
crowded. 

A trip to the pyramids brought us to the very center 
of the greatest achievements of history. On the way, 
we crossed the Nile bridge, with two huge lion statues 
guarding the entrance at either end, and drove along a 
well-shaded road. Along the road were lines of pic- 
turesque camels carrying great burdens of every descrip- 
tion. A camel costs about sixty dollars. White-robed 
dragomen and do"key-boys hounded our very footsteps 
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wlioii wo aliglitt'il, and tliere were camels in abiiiulanci.' 
to carry iis to tlie S|)liiiix. At last, after nmcli pulling 
and hauling and loss of temper, and dignity as well, we 
stood at the foot of tlicse monntains of solid stone. To 
appreciate their size, one must walk around them, in 
them, and on ihem. Had it been possible, we would have 



escaped from the rabble so as to drink in alone the mes- 
sage these silent monuments have carried down the ages. 

In the midst of the confusion of tongues, one drago- 
man's voice was heard above the others. Waving a big 
stick, he offered to drive the whole mob away if we would 
give him a shilling. 

The pyramids have been despoiled of their beauty by 
vandal iiands that have torn away tlieir smooth casing of 
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granite for the construction of nioscjues and the walls of 
the citadel. Tliey have left the surface an irregular and 
shapeless line of steps. The conquering armies, after 
using them as quarries, have not, however, detracted 
from their immensity. 

Versed in the art of size as well as beauty, their 
builders have elicited the admiration and surprise of the 
whole world. It was difficult for us to realize that all of 
this limestone came originally from the quarries across 
the .Nile, and the granite casing from even a much greater 
distance. With the assistance of guides, which are neces- 
sary because of government recjuirement, many of us 
made the ascent with but little difficulty. The view from 
the summit was worth the climb. 

The exploration of the interior was more tiring, but, 
likewise, more remunerative. Provided with candles, 
electric lamps, liaedekers, and piasters, we climbed the 
north side to the entrance, forty feet above the base. 
From this point, we made a rapid descent into the interior 
below the line of the'surface. A long siege of climbing, 
slipping, and sliding through the Great Gallery brought 
us to the King's Chamber. Here, half way to the top, is 
a room thirty-four feet long, seventeen feet wide, and 
nineteen feet high. Modem weights are supported by 
arched roof with keystone insertion; but here is a per- 
fectly flat roof of huge, horizontal blocks of granite, so 
closely fitted that we could not detect the slightest opening 
between them. How they support the great mass of 
material above, modern engineers cannot explain. 

The Sphinx represents all history, while its own history 
is unknown. We came u^)On it so unexpectedly that at 
first it failed to inipres.s us; but the longer we gazed, the 
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larger it grew and the more wonderful it became. The 
face has been much disfigured by Moslem fanatics. The 
Coptic lips of to-day bear such a close resemblance to 
those of the Sphinx that we have here a counterpart 
which bespeaks the antiquity of that race. The Sphinx 
has seen the rise and fall of empires. Invading armies 
have come and gone in the face of its complacent smile. 
Out of a shapeless mass, left by nature on the sandy 
plains, some giant intellect conceived the idea of carving 
an immortal statue. Its artist, no one knows ; its age, no 
record tells. A tablet, bearing record that it was repaired 
by Cheops, proves that it was at least old enough to need 
repair when the Great Pyramid was built. Near is 
the great Temple of the Sphinx. The statue of Chephren, 
which was found in this buried temple, connects it in 
some way with the builder of the second pyramid. Before 
the sands drifted in to cover it, the alabaster lining, which 
we still found quite evident, must have given to it a gor- 
geous appearance. Ancient as they are, the huge slabs of 
granite of which it is built are so beautifully surfaced 
and so perfectly fitted that the joints even to-day are 
hardly perceptible. 

Upon our arrival at the hotel, the unexpected news of 
King Edward's death was reported to us. Mr. Milton 
A. McRae, who was at the Shepherd's Hotel ten years 
ago at the time of Queen Victoria's death, contrasted the 
general lamentation then with the entire absence of any 
demonstration at this time. 

The mosques of Cairo number about three hundred. 
Some of them have been converted into libraries, schools, 
and hospitals. They present fine examples of Oriental 
architecture. At the entrance of each mosque, Arab 
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slippers are provided, which we were allowed to put on 
over our shoes. 

The Sultan ITassan ]Mos(]ue, near the Citadel, is of 
vast dimensions, with a massive gateway. It is a four- 
teenth-century mosfiue and, next to the Citadel, is the 
most conspicuous landmark in the city. Several times it 
has been used as a fortress, in evidence of which we saw 
lodged in the outer walls some cannon-balls which the 
French fired from the Citadel. This mosque is the great 
national monument of Cairo, and was built at an expense 
of $3,CXX),000. 

The Most]ue of Mohammed Ali is actually inside the 
Citadel precincts. Seen from every part of Cairo are its 
two slender, graceful minarets and its domed cu]H)la. It 
was built by Mohammed Ali, the founder of the present 
dynasty, and contains his tomb. The architect is said to 
have been a Greek. The columns and walls are of ala- 
baster. 

EI Azhar in Cairo is known as the University Mosque. 
It is the largest and oldest university in the world, dating 
to the tenth century. There are eleven thousand students 
and three hundred professors. The subjects taught are, 
first and foremost, the Koran and its commentaries. Our 
guide took us also to a branch mosque or university 
known as Gamia el-Muaiyad. Here we saw students, 
though not so many, yet studying in the same manner. 
.As they repeated in monotone the verses of the Koran, 
they swayed the body to and fro in unison. They sat on 
their heels around their respective professors, and the 
attention they paid to them was not always complimen- 
tary. Education is free, even to the extent of furnishing 
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board and lodging. Text-books on various sciences bore 
evidence that modern learning is encouraged. 

When we visited the tombs of the Mamelukes, our 
guide explained to the anxious assemblage that the Mame- 
htkes were slaves. Then arose our query, "Why should 
slaves have such elaborate tombs?" This the guide was 



unable to explain. He knew more of the etymology of 
his native tongue than he did of the history of his country. 
Mameluke means "owned.'' Once, it is true, these rulers 
were slaves. In the thirteenth century they were in the 
employ of the Sultan. Gradually they rose in power until 
1250 A. D., when they took possession of the throne. 
The Tombs of the Caliphs are neglected, and little is 
known of their hi.story. 
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The Mousky, narrow, crowded, and picturesque, is the 
original and oldest commercial street in Cairo. The 
native bazaars in this vicinity are extensive and unique. 
Howling dervishes have been compelled to go out of 
public business. The Ghawazee dance closely resembles 
the Indian nautch dance. We had seen so many char- 
acteristic Oriental dances which differ so slightly, that 
the Egyptian dance failed to attract us. 

Sometimes, weddings are ma<le to order at the request 
of the dragoman. Not desirous of spending any money 
to see fictitious ones or to encourage speedy divorces, we 
contented ourselves with witnessing a wedding proces- 
sion on the street. Matches are made by a middle party, 
and the bridegroom does not look upon the face of his 
bride until the close of their wedding day, after the pro- 
cession of the bride to the bridegroom's bouse. We were 
fortunate in witnessing a wedding procession where the 
bride was conveyed in a palanquin. In this, she was 
totally concealed from view. It was borne by two gor- 
geously-decorated camels, one in front and one behind. 
The groom's house was as far as we were allowed to go. 

In the streets of old Cairo we saw a funeral procession 
that took us back to P.iblical times. It was beaded by 
paid mourners and wailing women ; the path was cleared 
by blind men bearing staves. The corpse was placed upon 
a flat board and carried upon the shoulders of men of 
uneven height, who were frequently replaced by others 
from the procession. Thus it was taken to an ancient 
cemetery, where the mourners were paid off, after which 
they sang a different tune. 

Following the beaten track, we visited the same Coptic 
church that all tourists visit. It is famous, not because it 
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is the oldest, but because of the tradition that in its crypt 
Mary and Jesus rested during their flight into Egypt. It 
is diflicult to find these Coptic churches, since thev are 
hidden away in obscure comers and there are no tapering 
spires or Gothic towers to indicate their location. The 



Moslem Funeral Procesaion with Blind Man leading wilh Stick 

Church of Abu Serga is in Old Cairo among the ruins 
of an ancient Roman castle. It is surrotmded by streets, 
narrow, dark, and dirty. Instead of going up to it, one 
goes down into it. It is made much lower than the sur- 
rounding buildings. Almost above it is a large Greek 
cathedral, funiisbed with artistic tiles and beautiful 
lamjis. Coptic churches are very simple in appearance, 
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there being no decoration on the exterior. There is a 
marked absence of statnes and but few paintings. The 
interior is divided into three parts, separated by wooden 
screens. Ko seats are provided. Worshipers either sit 
on the floor or stand. Crutches are furnished so that 
those who stand may have a .support. In one of the com- 
partments is a well containing holy water with which, on 
Thursday of the Holy Week, the priest performs the 
ceremony of washing the feet of his congregation. On 
the screen, separating the sanctuary from the body of 
the church, are some fine old carvings. 

We found the beautiful island of Rhoda in the bosom 
of Father N'ile. It is frecjuented by native ]>leaRure- 
seeker.s, who cro.ss in a little ferry which, from all appear- 
ances, might have conveyed the daughter of Pharaoh 
when she found the infant Moses. It was near here that 
the child was concealed. 

On the southern end of the island are two Xilometers. 
one known as the new and the other as the old. One of 
them is embedded in a stone wall which rims out to the 
stream. The other is an octagonal column of red granite 
rising thirty feet from the bottom of a circular well, 

Egyptian antiquities, the most complete in the world, 
are collected in a large museum near the Xiie. Monu- 
ments, statues, sarcophagi, ornaments, and mummies fill 
the building. Here we looked into the very face of the 
Pharaoh of the Oppression and the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus. The little life-like wooden statue of the village 
Sheikh, with smiling face, is treasured for its antiquity 
and its artistic value. 

Our carriage drive to Heliopolis took about two hours. 
An old sycamore on the way is known as the Virgin's 
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Tree. It may have sprung from a root of the very tree 
under which Mary rested with the Christ-child. The 
water of the Virgin's Well, near by, is fresh, while those 
.surrounding it are brackish. The Coptic legend is to the 
effect that the water became fresh when the Virgin 
bathed her child in it. The sole survivor of the univer- 
sity that gave to Moses his learning, is an obelisk whose 
hieroglyphics have become partially concealed by bees' 
nests. The base of this, the oldest obelisk in Egypt, is 
several feet below the present surface. 

The camel route from the pyramids of Gizeh to Mem- 
phis and Sakkarah was across the edge of the desert. 
Accompanied by an irrepressible syce, we made the jour- 
ney. The Step Pyramids were seen sufficiently well from 
the near distance. In now sand-covered tombs, Egyptian 
mural decorations are in an exceedingly good state of 
preservation. Among them we noticed the playing of a 
game of chess. Here also was a picture of a street- 
sprinkler with his skin bag upon his shoulders, watering 
the streets of Egj-pt at least thirty-five hundred years 
ago. This same costumed man, with the .same water bag, 
may be seen sprinkling the streets of any Oriental city 
to-day. 

On the way to Bedrashein, a railroad station fifteen 
miles from Cairo, is the Serapeum. It consists of twelve 
hundred feet of vaulted subterranean passageways. Here 
mummied bulls were once interred with much ceremony. 
Each sarcophagus is a monolith of granite and weighs 
seventy tons. Treasures of rare value were brought here, 
but in past ages they were rifled. The sarcophagi, how- 
ever, they could not take away, for even Mariette's 
engineers could not move them. 
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Near the site of ancient Memphis are the colossal 
statues of Rameses II. As our donkeys carried us over 
a fallen heap of granite, which marked the site of this 
most ancient of cities, we recalled Jeremiah's prophecy, 
"O daughter of Egypt, make ready that which can serve 
thee in the midst of thy captivity, because Memphis shall 
become a desert ; she shall be forsaken and become unin- 
habited." When this prophecy was given, palaces and 
temples of unrivaled magnificence were still standing. 

Not death, but life; not ruins, but improvements, met 
our last gaze of Egypt, for on our way to Port Said, the 
ship of the desert proved to be a genuine one. The desert 
has its charms, but it has a strange charm when a ship's 
mast looms up out of the sand where no waterway is 
visible. But science, skill, and energy have worked won- 
ders even in the desert. A railway journey, over a desert 
crossed by a ship canal, was a novelty. At Port Said, a 
modern town of 25,000 inhabitants, a magnificent monu- 
ment of Ferdinand de Lesseps guards the entrance to the 
canal. He who made this triumph possible died a pauper 
in an asylum for the insane, Ismail, the unfortunate 
sovereign, expired while a prisoner. Since the Cleveland 
was the largest steamer that had ever passed through the 
Suez Canal, ours was a noteworthy tour. The manage- 
ment paid a toll of about $30,000. This canal is one 
hundred miles long, three hundred and twenty-eight feet 
wide, and twenty-eight feet deep, and has neither locks, 
reservoirs, gates, nor pumping stations. It is simply an 
extension of the Red Sea into the Mediterranean. High 
signal posts, stationed at regular intervals, are a part of 
a block system which greatly facilitates travel and makes 
possible the passing of ships by night. By the lack of 
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business experience on the part of an adventurous ruler, 
not only the control of this artificial waterway, but of 
the country as well, fell to the hands of a nation that has 
failed to lighten the yoke or please the people. Great 
Britain shows no disposition to lay down this fair posses- 
sion of ancient glorv and farne. She does sixty per cent, 
of the business of the canal. Compared with our Panama 
Canal, the Suez affair is a mere pigmy. Ours will be ten 
feet deeper and twice its width; but the Suez is already 
being widened and deepened and the radius of the curves 
increased for the accommodation of larger vessels. This 
l>roblem presented itself to us, How can Panama compete 
with Suez? What can our nation <lo to make Panama 
pay when we are not in position to do business on its 
waters? That we are not. is evidenced by the absence of 
our flag in every port we entered, and by the fact that for 
ten consecutive years not a single commercial vessel bear- 
ing the American flag had gone through the Suez Canal. 
Feelings of mingled pride and shome prompted action 
expressive of national honor and patriotism. This ted to 
the appointment of a committee by the party, which pre- 
sented resolutions, that were adopted, urging Congress to 
enact laws favorable to the creation of an American 
merchant marine.- 
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Chapter XXI. 

Homeward Bound. 

FROM Port Said the Cleveland steamed across the 
Mediterranean, passing between southern Itaiy and 
Sicily. She sailed dose to both Messina and Reggio 
so that we had a near view of the awful niin wrought by 
recent earthquakes. In southern Italy and Sicily there 
is not the recuperative power that there is in San Fran- 
cisco. 

In the Straits of Messina we passed between Scylla 
and Charybdis, the rock and the whirlpool, the terror of 
the ancients. The rock is largely destroyed, and neither 
looks dangerous to modern ships. 

As many of the party were to leave the Clci'claiid at 
Naples to visit Oberammergau and other places of interest 
in Europe, farewell meetings of the Travelers' Club were 
held and resolutions of congratulations to Mr, Clark and 
to the officers and the crew were passed. Speeches were 
made by many of the distinguished and eloquent ladies 
and gentlemen on board. There was a general feeling 
of regret that we were to separate and that our long trip 
was nearing an end. The voluntary choir, which had 
sung at all the meetings and at the Sunday services, ren- 
dered a mimber of farewell songs. The members of the 
choir, who had furnished such excellent music, were: 
Miss Marie V. Clark, Mrs. Sarah L. Dorn, Mr. W. J. 
Donnelly, Mr. Edmund D. Graff, Mrs. M. Lee, Mr. Fred 
C Lovelle, Miss Adete M, Farchen, Mr. Frank Pearson, 
Mr, Karl A. Scheid, Mrs. Clara M. Sherman-Childs, Miss 
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Gail W. Shipman, Miss NeiUe Speirs, Mrs. Wiiliam D. 
Steele, Mr. Fred S. Yale, and Miss Anne L. Pearson. 
Dr. D. E. Lorenz was the popular and enthusiastic leader. 

At Naples the Cleveland remained for a day, touched 
at Gibraltar for another day, transferred at Southampton 
a number of the passengers to the 'Amerika," and com- 
pleted her voyage in safety to Hamburg. Here she 
stayed for a week, and then, with many of the party, 
sailed for New York. 

The sentiments of all, as they arrived at New York, 
were expresse<l in Mr. Henry Van Dyke's lines; 

"So it's home again, and home again, America for me. 

My heart is turning home again to God's countrie. 

To the blessed land of Room Enough, beyond the ocean 

bars. 
Where the air is full of sunshine and the flag is full of 

stars." 
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Chapter XXII. 
Names of Party 

Caplain Reinmer J. R. Aden San Francisco, ( 

Mr. H. J. Aden San Francisco, t 

Mr. Charles Ahrens Louisville. Ky. 

Capt. J. M. Andreivs New York. 



a L. C. Ayres Bound Br 

. Ajres WiLktsbar 



Irs. Ira J. Baker Washinglon, D. C. 

\a L. Baird Kansas City, Mo. 

I M. Baldwin Cooperstown, N. D. 

I Cordelia Barrel! Sacramento, Cal. 



Mr. Gordon Barllelt I.,os Angeles. Cal. 

Dr. and Mrs. Francis S. Bastom Salt Lake Ciij-, Utah. 

Master F. S. Bascom, Jr Salt Lake Cily, Utah. 

Mrs. Anna A. Becker St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Anioinelte F. Beiger Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. Nellie Knowlton Bell Berkeley, Cal. 

Miss Marjorie Bell Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. John Bitier New York. 

Mr. A. Bentley Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr, and Mrs. J. Berwin Boston, Mass. 

Miss Louise Bidleman Dayton, Ohio. 

Dr. C. F. Bingaman Pittsburg, Pa. 

Miss Marion E. Bingaman Pittshurg, Pa. 

Mrs. E. L. Bierbower Omaha, Xeh. 

Miss Margaret E. Biggs Pittsburg, Fa. 

Mrs, Harriet A. Biggs Pittsburg, Fa. 

Mrs. C. E. Bigelow Chicago, III. 

Miss Louise H. Billings Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Geo. H. Bird Chicago, 111. 

Mrs, lona S. Bickerlon Portland, Ore, 

Mr, and Mrs. Willis L. Black Elgin, III. 

Mr, Lyman F. Black Elgin, III 
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■s. Franc E. Blackmer Albert Lea, Minn. 

S9 Myrta Blaine Sheldrake. N. Y. 

■. and Mrs. W. H. lllee Springfield, Obio. 

■. and Mrs. J. R. Boall Daylon, Obio. 

■, Howard S. Bonsall Denver, Colo. 

-. and Mrs, John E. Boher Shippensburg. Pa. 

■. E. C. Brown Rochester, N. Y. 

s. Louis Bradford Omaha, Neb. 

■. Robert Bradford Omaha, Neb. 

■. and Mrs. Clyde E. Brenton Dallas Center, loi 

ss Alice M. Brooks Ben Lomond, Cal. 

. and Mrs. S. G. A. Brown Shippmsburg, Pa. 



Mr. Carl A. Bugge Burlington, N. D. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Burgeps San Francisco, Cal 

Mr. S. Burgess Magnolia, Va. 

Mr. Waller Burkart ? Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Charles M. Burnett Turners Falls, M.ns 

Mr. George T. Bush Bellefonte, Pa. 

Mr. S. R. Burton Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. Clias. T. Bridgman Flint. Mich. 

Miss Adelyn Brickley San Francisco. Cal. 

.Mrs. Elizabeth H. B. Callaway Bellefonte, Pa. 

Mrs. S. P. Calloway La Grange, Ga. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Campbell Kansas City. Mo. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Carman Tacoma. Wash. 

Mr. Joseph L. Carman, Jr. Tacoma. Wash, 

Mrs. Florence R. Carpenter Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. John F. Carter Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Mr, C. H. Case Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter S. Cash New York. 

Mr. E. K. Chapman Roxbury. Mass, 

Mips M. Eugenie Oiapman Denver, Colo. 

Mrs. Edith L. Charlton Denver, Colo. 

Mr. Charles S. Chase Detroit. Midi. 

Mr. and Mrs. John C. Cheney Fort Dodge, Iowa, 

Mr. W. A. Child Hamillon, Ontario. 

Mr, Hannibal Choate Winona, Minn. 

Miss Caroline Choate Winona, Minn. 

Miss Clancey Tacoma. Wash. 

Mr, and Mrs. Charles D. Dark Peoria, III. 

Miss Marie V. Clark Peoria, 111. 

Mr. Richard F, Clark Peoria, 111. 
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Hiss Maud H. CltveUnd Walpole, Mass. 

Mr. Walter 11. Cleveland Walpole, Mass. 

Mrs. William G. Cooke Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss llrien F. Cole San Francisto, Cal. 

Mrs, John F. Cole San Francisco, Cal. 

Misa Nel! H. Col* San Francisco, Cal. 

Mrs. .\. .V. Cole Washinelon, D. C. 

Mrs, Louise O. Coolidge Norwalk, Conn. 

Mrs. Minerva H. Cooper Walkerlon, Ontario. 

Mrs. E. W, Cornell Portland, Ore. 

Mr. E. A, Crane Kalamaioo, Mich. 

Miss Daisy B. Crandall Chicago, III. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thotnas Crary Hancock. N. Y. 

Mr. George K. Crocker S(. Thomas, Ontario. 

Miss Eliiabeth K, Crawford Cincinnati. Ohio. 

I)r. and Mrs. B. H. Criley Dallas Center. Iowa. 

Mr. J. K. Crofswell Sumter, S. C. 

Mrs. William .\. Croysdale Kansas Gf J, Mo. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. S. Crumb St. I.oais, Mo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren T. Currier Boston, Mass. 

.Mr. William E. Curry Winchester, Ky, 

Mr. C. F, Culls Carson City. Nev, 

Mrs. Esldle G. Cunnea Cleveland. Ohio. 

Miss Edith S. Cunnea Cleveland. Ohio. 

Mr. Jeremiah W. Curtis New York. 

Mrs. Margaret [>angberg Minden, Nev. 

Miss Grace Dangberg Minden, Nev. 

Mrs. Maltie D. Darrow La Porte, Ind. 

Mi as Clara L Darr, M.D Portland. Ore. 

Miss Katherine K. Dasheill New York. 

Miss Xellie E. Dasheill Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Louise Davis Port Byron, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. William T. Davies T^s Angeles. Cal. 

Mrs. Frances E. De Long t'tica, N, Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Deaner Woodland, Cal. 

Mrs. Sarah L. Dorn Cincinnati. Ohio. 

Mr, and Mrs. John P. Dorris Huntingdon, Pa. 

Xtr. and Mrs. J. T. Donnellan Salt Lake City. Utah 

Mr. W. H. Donnelly Calgary, Alberta. 

Mr. W. J. Dobson Calgary, Alberta. 

Miss Cassie DuBois Tioga Centre. N. Y. 

Mrs. Jane B. Duval New York. 

Miss E. P. Dye Pittsburg. Pa. 

Mr. Frank Drake Chicago, III. 

Miss Huth Drake Portland. Ore. 
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and Mrs. Edwin 0. Eshelby 

s Isabel Sara Eshdby 

James Esbdby 


Qncionati! Ohio. 

Cmcinnsti, Ohio. 


























s Johanna Fieke 


Davenpor,. Iowa. 


E. C. Fowell 

s Lena Potter Forsylhc 

G. A. Franklin 

s Rutb A, French . 

William G. Friiell 

C. J. Gahan 

Chfls. Gahen 


Kew York. 

,!..,.!!n.w York. 
San Anlonio, Tesas. 

Ea.l Orange, N. J. 

N. Attleboro, Mass. 

Dayton, Ohio. 

nu=Hore, Pa. 

Los Angeles. Cal. 














s Ada Gimbel 

and Mrs. Sidney M. Gladwin 

E Ida V. Goodall 

and Mrs. John W. Good 


Cincinnati. Ohio. 

Mandan, N. D. 

Hartford, Conn. 

New York. 

Moline. in. 


S. W. Goodwin 


New York. 


and Mrs. Edmund D, Graff 


Worlhiogton. Pa, 




Cleveland. Ohio. 
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5 Effie J. Graham ( 



Mr. Jim 

Mrs. Amelia (graves Cleveland, Ohio. 

Misa Eva Gray Columbus. Ohio. 

Mrs. Heniy W. Gray Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Marie Louise Gray Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Katharine L. Gregg Peoria. III. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Gregory Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. Lawrence S. Gregory MinneapoUa, Minn. 

Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. Greenfield Elko, Nev. 

Miss Frank L. Grippen Spokane, Wash, 

Mr. A. C. Hahn Vernon, Texas. 

Mrs. M. J. Haire Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Mrs. Alice F. Halladay Buffalo. N, Y. 

Miss Sara E. Hall Honolulu. T. H. 

Mr. Levi L- Hall LowelJ. Mass, 

Mrs. Wilhelmina Hallen Chicago, 111. 

Miss Kale Hamerschlag New York, 

Dr. and Mrs. E. D. Hammond Sail Lake City, Utah. 

Mr. Reinhold Hansen Wester-Ohrstedt, Ger'y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lafayette Hanchett Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Miss Helen F. Hanchelt Salt Lake City, UUh. 

Miss Olive L Harris Boston, Mass. 

Miss Haiel M. Hartman Cooperstown, N. D. 

Mrs. Ella Knowles Haskell Butte, Montana. 

Mr, W. Jones Hatcher Augusta, Ga. 

Mr, Weldon L- Hatcher Augusta, Ga. 

Mr. Lucien V. Hatcher Augusta, Ga. 

Mr. Milton Burke Hatcher Augusta, Ga. 

Mr. Lawrence Hawley Berlin, Wis. 

Mr. W. M. Hayner Dayton, Ohio. 

Dr. Lola L. Hays Moline, III. 

Mrs. Mary T Hazelton San Jose, CaL 

Mrs. Frederick W. Herring Watertown, N. Y. 

Mr. Theodore R. Helh York Pa 

Mr. Julius C. Helh York. Pa. 

Mrs. William D. Heebner Landsdale, Pa. 

Miss Grace Heebner I.andsdale. Pa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lewis J. Heintz Buffalo. N. Y. 

Mr. Raphael Herman Detroit, Mich. 

Miss Eliiahcth Herriott Oakland, Cal. 

Mr. Harold H. Herschbetger Peoria, III 

Mrs. Carl L Heydrick Franklin, Pa, 

Mr. James F. Higgins... Athol, Mass, 

Mr. O. R. Hight Morris, III. 

Mi5s Ida Leigh Hilton Savannah. Ga, 
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Rev. and Mrs. Herbert C Hinds Schenectady, N. Y. 

Mr. Clarence P. Hippely Bellevue, Pa. 

Mrs. M. J. S. HodRson Chicago, III. 

Mrs. Sara L. Hoag Binghamton, N. Y. 

Dr. and Mrs. W. H. Hood Reno. Nev. 

Dr. and Mrs. C. J, Hood Adrian. Mich. 

Mrs. James Hogle Salt Lake City, Uta 

Mr. and Mre. Charles H, Hoglen Dayton. Ohio. 

Mrs. Susie A. Holsapple Schenectady. N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Holbrook Chicago. 111. 

Mrs. Therese Horal Davenport. Iowa. 

Mr. H. A. Hou^rr Lincoln. III. 

Mrs. Sarah D. Howard Malone, N. V. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward D. Howard Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. F, J. Howell Hamilton, Ont, 

Mr. Henry B. Hoyt Kalamaioo, Mich. 

Miss Maijorie Hubbard W. Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. «nd Mrs. Theron H. Huckins Tilton, N. H. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton B. Humes Jersey Shore, Pa. 

Mr. Joseph M. Hurley Lynn, Mass. 

Mr. Wallace Hussey Rochester, N. H. 

Mrs. Charles E. Huasey Rochester, N. H. 

Miss Helen May Hussey Rochester, N. H. 

Mr. C Hillier New York City. 

Dr. H. .\. Ijams Knoxviile, Tenn. 

Mr. William F. Ingold Buffalo. N. Y. 

Mrs. Harriet Gould Jefferiea Augusta, Ga. 

Mrs. Emma M. Jenkins Rensselaerville, N. Y 

Miss Beriha W. Jenkins Hensselaerville, N. Y 

Mr. Alfred Johnson Lincoln Park. N. J. 

Miss Mary A Jodnaon Maiden, Mass. 

Mr. William A. Jones Chicago. III. 

Miss LillUn B. Jones Boslon, Mass. 

Miss Cornelia Jones Lee's Summit, Mo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul S. Junkin Creslon, Iowa. 

Mr. E. R. John New York. 

Mr. C. W. Kaley Red Cloud. Neb. 

Mr. Theodore Kandeler Chicago. 111. 

Mr. Friti Karste Sheboygan. Wis. 

Mrs. J, F. Kalz New York. 

Miss Henrietta L. Kauffman Columbus, Ohio. 

Mrs. George T. Keiper San Diego. Cal. 

Mrs. Katharine Keeler Rockford, III, 

Mrs. Frank Kellogg New York. 
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MLaa Marj F. Kfllogs Tremont, III. 

Mrs. H. E. Kerwin Neeiiih. Wis. 

Miss L. Albert* Kflsey New Hivfn. C 

Mrs. Walter S. Kidder Daylon, Ohio. 

Mrs. lMb«l R. Kimball New York. 

Mrm. William H. King Roekford, III. 

Master William King Roekford. III. 



Springfield, Mass, 
State Center, lo« 
nrooklyn, N. Y. 



1 H. Udy 

Mrs. William H. Lane 
Mrs. Douglas J. Lande 



, Thomas Langford. . 
, Thomas L. Langion 
IS Marie C. Larson . . . 
i» & R. Lawton 



Mrs. Frank Moore Lee 


Keno, Nev. 


















Mrs. John A. Lewis 




ard r.. Link 






Hackensack, N. | 


und G. Linton 








dia LeBlanc 




Mrs. Fred E. Lovelle 


Milwaukee. Wis. 



Mr. a 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. Lord Denver, Colo. 

Mary C. Long Philadelphia, Pa. 

Agnes M. Lowrie liloomington 111 

Mr. D. M. Lyie Glen Elder. Kan. 

B. J. Mosalli .-Jtw York. 

and Mrs. Charles J. B. Malarkey rorlland Ore 

G. H. E. Manning Nashua. N. 11. 

B. F. Martin Columhus, Ohio. 

and Mrs. Charles M. Matlhewji \ew Haven. Cout 
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Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Maney Oshliosh, Wis. 

Mr, .Mv3 Mayne LivingBton, Moiit. 

Mr. and Mrs. William McBride Winnipfg. Man. 

Mrs. Lillian McCormick Danville, Pa. 

Mrs. William R. McKey Brookline, Mass. 

Mr. Htnry McKay Mord«i, Man. 

Mr. and Mrs. Milton A. McRae Detroit, Mich. 

Miss Helen Victoria McRae Detroit, Mich. 

Miss Marie Evelyn McRae Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. A. H. McAnulty Hagerstown, Md. 

Rev. James H. McCarthy Holly, N. Y. 

Mr. Fred M. MeGonigal Cleveland. Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs, George McDuffee Hochesler, N. H. 

Mils Lida McKeighan Omaha, Neb. 

Mr. B. S. McLure Wheeling. W. Va. 

Miss Eleanor McLure Wheeling, W. Va. 

Mr. and Mrs. James R. Mellon Pitlsbuig, Pa. 



Mrs. Louise D. Miller Franklin, Pa. 

Mrs. Nora E. Miller Dadeville, Ala. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward D. Miller Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Miss Maud A. Miller Salt Lake City, Ulah. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Michael La Porte, Ind. 

Miss Kathryn Michael La Porte. Ind. . 

Miss Eleanor M. Moorehead Zanesville, Ohio. 

Mrs. William J. Mooney Langdon, N. D. 

Mr. John B. Mooney Langdon. N. D. 

Mrs. William H. Moaeley N™ Haven. Conn. 

Mrs. Fannie C, Moffatt Rockford, 111. 

MiSB Elizaheth A. Moon Binghamton, N. Y. 



■. and Mrs. C.J. Morgan Cleveland, Ohio. 

s. Lottie E. Morris Binghamton, N. Y. 

■. Charles Morris Dallas Center, Iowa. 

ss Edith M. Mouiioii San Francisco, C'al. 

■. and Mrs. Albert Murdoch Boston, Mass. 

ss Katharine Murdoch Pittsburg, Pa. 

n. Katharina Murray Ellensburg. Wash. 

■s. Lulie M. Myers Los Angeles. Cal. 

. W, H. Myers Washington, D. C. 

-s. John B. Neil Columbus. Ohio. 

■s. J. Martyr. Neiferl Old Point Comfort, Va. 

-. and Mrs. Thomas P. Nelson Peoria, 111. 

-. William A. Nebon Ansonia. Conn. 

■s. Hose Neimerl Los Angeles, Cal. 
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n C. Nichols Wilmington, Ohio. 



Mr. and Mrs. Guy Non 

Miss Hope Norman Nevi 

Mr. and Mrs. F. O. Norton Ren 

Mr. Tom B. Norton New 

ss Clara F. Olds Tac. 

-. J. L. Oliver Pali 

and Mrs. F, L. Olmsted San 

i Evelyn T. Olmsted San 

and Mrs. C H. O'Neil Mill 

. Leander L. Ormsby Boii 

} Margaret Ormaby Boil 

'. Jared H. Orr Mic 

.. L. Osborne, Jr La 

. L. Osw 



s Adele M. Par. 



fialf 


lake C5ty 


Utah 


Salt 


Lake City 


Utah 


Prin 






Prin 


ceton. III. 




Chic 


ago. III. 










, Mich. 




HH 


na. Mont 




HH 


na, Mont. 




Hel 

Uro 


■na. Mont 
klme. Mas 




Pen 


ver, Colo, 




San 


Anselmo. 


:ai. 


Ol. 


wa, Ont 










New 


York, 




Los 





Mrs. William E. Pearl.... 

Miss lilaie Pearl 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph C. Pi 
Prof, and Mrs, H. M. Perki 

Prof. G. H. Perkins 

Mrs. Seely Perry 

Miu Lucretia G. Penr. ., 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Pears 

Miss Anne Pearson 

Mr. H. N. Peek 
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i- James 0. Penn Danvills, Va. 

George W. Percy Rochebter, N. Y. 

and Mrs. Thomas Petherbridge Peoria. III. 

Mary E. Phelps Canon City, Colo, 

■. John W. Phillips, D.D Binghamton, N. V. 

Thomas L. Phillips Winchester, Ky. 

is Eliiabelh C. Pomeroy l^os Angeles. Cal. 

and Mrs. M. E- Post Los Angeles, C»l. 

is Carrie A. Post Los Angeles, Cal. 

and Mrs. W. F. Powell Clearfield. Pa. 

and Mrs. W. F. Porter La Porte, Ind. 



Mrs. W. Puterbaugh Chicago, III. 

Mr. Frani F, Puterbaugh Chicago. Ill, 

Mr. N. Ptccioni Ilaly. 

Mr. George L. Quayle Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Philip W. Raber Chicago, 111. 

Mifs Mary E- Ranney Penfield, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur S. Raymond Denver, Colo, 

Mr. W. W. Reilley Bnffalo. N. Y. 

Mr. W. D, Redwood Magnolia, Va, 

Mr. and Mrs, Alberl J. Rhodes Seattle, Wash. 

Dr. and Mrs, Wm. C. Richardson Tampa, Fla. 

Dr. John Riordon East Rutherford, N. J. 

Mr. and Mrs. Windsor V. Rice Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Master Gordon Rice Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Miss Isabelle Rice Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Miss Marguerite E. Rice Salt Lake City. Utah. 

Mrs. Katherine Rieckelman Gncinnati. Ohio. 

Miss Kate Rieckelman Gncinnati. Ohio. 

Miss Margaret Robinson Springfield. III. 

Col. Edward W. Rogers Lockport, N. Y. 

Mr. George A, Robbins Chicago. III. 

Mr, and Mrs. Arch M. Robinson Lonisville, Ky. 

Miss Edith M. Robinion Louisville, Ky. 

Miss Margaret Emery Robinson ChiciWo. 111. 

Mrs. Henry B. Rogers New Canaan, Conn. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Rogers Adrian, Mich. 

Dr. Rudolf F. Rohlfing Colorado City, Colo. 

Mr. Fred'lt L. Rohlfing Colorado City, Colo. 
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Dr. Fred M. Rood Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs. George W. Roosevelt Washington, D. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. George D. Roper Hocktord, III. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. G. RobichauK Thibodaun, La. 

Masler Alfred Rohichaux Thibodaiw, La. 



Robbins Wellington, Kai 

Irs. Morton B. Rosenbaum Richmond, Va. 

. n, Hosenbaum Richmond, Va. 

I Elizabeth Root Ifennington. Vl 



ster Lester U, Satterlee Tacoma, Wash. 

i. R. H. E. Sage T Chicago, III. 

and Mrs. William E. Sapp Wyanel. III. 

and Mrs. II, M. Schamel Dallas Center, lo 



Miss Letitia E. Sqhaeffer Dayton. Ohio. 

Mrs. Anna Schipper Pekin, 111. 

Miss Carlotta Louise Schlager Binghamton, N. Y. 

Dr. A. 0- Behloesser Los Angeles. Cal. 

Mrs. Caroline Schlossstein Si. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. F. Howard Schofield Winnipeg, Man. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Schnur Chicago. Ill, 

Miss Ruth Schnur Oiicago, III. 

Mr. Ben H. Schnur Chicago, III. 

Mrs. John M. Schaupp Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Dr. Charles J. Scott Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris Schwabacher Chicago, III. 

Mr, Richard Schwarz Boston. Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. ScotI Portland, Ore. 

Mr. and Mrs. Karl A. Scheid Salt Lake Cily. Utah. 

Mrs. A. B. Seymour I.os Angeles. Cal. 

Dr. Frank E. Seymour Fort Dodge. Iowa. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Shaeffer Dayton, Ohio. 

Mr. Richard R. Shaw Port Chester, N. Y. 

Mrs. Carlos D. Sheldon Houghton. Mich. 

Mr. R. Skiff Shelden Houghton, Mich. 

Mrs, Clara M, Sherman-Childs Castleton, Vt. 

Miss Calhleen A. Sherman Castleton, Vt. 

Mr. W. C. Shull : Minneapolis, Minn, 

Miss Catherine Shull .....Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Miss Gail W. Shipman San Francisco, Cal. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. L- Sigel Denver. Colo. 

Mrs. Jennie Hart Sibley Union Point, Ga. 

Mr. J. Harl Sibley I'nion Point, Ga. 

Dr. Ernest F. Sickenberger Rutherford, N.J. 

Mr. Benjamin F. Sisaon Bingliamlon, N. Y. 

Mr. Ira D. Smith Pitlsburg, Pa. 

Mrs. Allen J. Smith Zanesville. Ohio. 

Dr, and Mrs. David W. Smonre Des Moines. Iowa. 

Mr. Charles F. Stodder Boston. Mass. 



Mr. and Mrs, Jacob F, Snyder Massillon, Ohio. 

Miss Estella A. Snyder Massillon. Ohio. 

Miss Ethel A. Snyder Maseillon, Ohio. 

Mr, anii Mrs. Charles F. Snyder MasEillon, Ohio. 

Mr. T. A. Snider Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mf. and Mrs. E- B. Solomon Dayton, Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis F, Spratlen Denver, Colo. 

Mrs. Margaret A, Spalding Sioux City, Iowa. 

Miss Sarah H. Spalsbury Santa Crui, Cal. 

Mr. William Speidel Sprbgdale. Pa. 

Miss Helena E. Spraker Brooklyn, N. V. 

Miss Nellie Speirs Landsdale, Pa. 

Dr. A. H. Spicer Westerly, R. I. 

Mr. and Mrs. James D. Spalding Sioux City, Iowa, 

Miss Elizabeth Stevenson Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mr. and Mrs. A, H. Stange Merrill, Wis. 

Mr. Charles F, Stanton New London. Conn. 

Mr, and Mrs. William D, Steele Sedalia. Mo. 

Master William D, Steele. Jr Sedalia. Mo. 

Miss Florenie E. Steffey Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Stephens Denver. Colo. 

Mr. Harold H. Stephens Denver, Colo. 

Mrs. C. N. Stevens St. Louis. Mo. 

Mrs, William Shaw Stewart Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Dorothy Newkirk Stewart Philadelphia. Pa. 

Mr, J. Warner Sturdevant Cragsmoor. N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs, Edward D. Stokes Mount Holly, N. J. 

Rev. Francis Sullivan Albion. N. Y. 

Mr. James Sutherland Montreal, Quebec. 

Mr. and Mrs. John J, Svoboda Chicago, 111. 

Dr. and Mrs. Roacoe Wesley Swan Worcester, Mas.s. 

Mr. Arthur H. Symons New York. 
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Mr. Elias Saffie New York. 



lirhavett. Mas: 



T, 5. Tempter Kansas City. Ho. 

Litton Thomas Knoxville, Tenn. 

Ben Thulen Minneapolis, Minn. 

\1. H. Thornton Minneapolis, Minn. 

:has. W. Thompaon Xew York. 

.awrenee E. Tripp Salt Lake City, Utah. 

and Mrs. Charlea Tremain New York. 

nd Mrs. E. A. Tripp Salt Lake City, Utah. 

and Mrs. Thomas C. Trueblood Ann Arbor. Mich. 

and Mrs, Bartlett Tripp Yankton, S. D. 

Clementine L. Trorlicht St Louis, Mo. 



t D. Tup 



arlan P. Usli 

. Uiidl 

. A. Van Wj 
Iwin H. Van 



Miss Gladys R. Waite Whitcstone, L. I. 

Mrs. C. L. Watermann New York. 

Miss Mary K, Wait Evanston, HI. 

Dr. J. E. Walker Homell. N. Y. 

Mr. John H. Waddell Santa Crui, Cal. 

Miss Annie Wallace Rochester. N, il. 

Mr. and Mrs. Emil A. Wallenberger Louisville. Ky. 

Miss Mila Wallenberger Louisville. Ky, 

Mr. Fred H. Ward Portsmouth, N. II, 



WalBon Pittsburg, Pa. 

I Wehage Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Mr. S. A. Weber Rockville I 

Mr. F. r. Webaler Turaers Fi 

MisB Margaret G. Weed Jacksonvill 

Mr. W. E- Weed Ciniinnati, 

MisB Sarah Weed KluBhing, 1 

Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Wellcome Minneapoli 

Miss Susan A. Wenlworth Boslon, M 

Mr. Louis A. Weisae Sheboygan 

Mr. Henry K. Werner Allegheny, 



Mr. and Mrs. William Webb Wheeler St. Joseph. Mo. 

Mr. R. H. White Mt. Sterling, Ky. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Whyte New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. Amos O. White Fremont. Mich. 

Mr. Hart W. Whitmore I.a Porte. Ind. 

Mr. William A. Williams T.oekport, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. D, William? Boife. Idaho. 

Mr?. Charles W. Wilding Malone. N. Y, 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Wiley Los Angeles. Cal, 

Mr. Dana Wiley Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. William II. Wilkinson liingbamton, N. Y. 

Mr. T. J. Wiseearver Pittsburg. Pa. 

Mr. John T. Withers Tersev City, N. J. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman H. Wiendieck Red Bluff, Cal. 

Miss Mary E. Wilcox Painepville, Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. N. B. Winfrey Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. and Mrs, George WoUers San Francisco, Cal. 

Miss Meta A. WoEters San Francisco. Cal. 

Miss Juliane Wollers San Francisco, Cal, 

Dr. Ruth M. Wood !,os Angeles, Cal. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry F. Woodruff Ames, Iowa. 

Hr. Warren O. Woodward Norwalk, Conn. 

Mr, and Mrs. F. S. Yale Tamaica. N. Y. 

Miss Polly Burr Young Liberty, N. Y. 

Miss Louise N. Young Liberty. N. Y. 

Mrs. J. H. Younger Santa Crui. Cal, 

Mr. and Mrs. James Carlton Yomhr Mim.capolis, Minn, 
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